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NEW SPRING BOOKS _ 











The Diary of a Goose Girl 


By Kate Dove tas Wieer. With fifty-four 
illustrations by Claude A. Shepperson. $1.00. 
“The author has never used her sprightly pen to better 

advantage than in this sketch. Pictures and text together 

go to make a sunny little book, which ought to prove 

one of the most popular publications of the season, a 

delightful bit of summer reading.”— New York Tribune. 


John Kenadie 


By Rietey D. Saunpers. $1.50. 
“One of the best novels of the year, both in matter 
and in form. Mr. Saunders has told an absorbing story 
with unusual literary skill.” — St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


To the End of the Trail 


By Frank Lewis Nason. $1.50. 
“Out of the ordinary run of novels, dealing with 
Western types and scenes. It is full of life and action, 
with an absorbing plot.” — Chicago Journal. 


Openings in the Old Trail 
By Bret Harte. $1.25. 


“Throughout the nine stories the reader will find the 
same fluent gift of narrative, the same humor, and the 
same keen insight. It is a volume which no lover of 


, Bret Harte, or of the best in the American literary field, 


can ignore.” — Boston Transcript. 


The Desert and the Sown 
By Mary Hatxock Foore. $1.50. 


Mrs. Foote has never written a story so strong and 
full of human interest as this. The novel is powerful 
in delineation, in development of character, and in narra- 
tive interest. 


A Remedy for Love 


By Exren Oxtney Krrx. $1.25. 
Mrs. Kirk gives us a story with abundance of sentiment, 
sparkling dialogue, and happy surpfises. A sweet, old- 
fashioned love story, it will appeal especially to girls. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reminiscences of 


a Dramatic Critic 

By Henry Austin Ciapp. With photogravure 

portraits. $1.75 net (postage, 13 cts.). 

“Mr. Clapp is not only a recognized authority, but he 
is also an elegant and polished writer, whose work is at- 
tractive from its literary side alone. He brings to mind 
much that is peculiarly interesting in his comments on 
the actors who have been favorites for a third of a cen- 
tury.” — Boston Herald. 


Education and the Larger Life 
By C. Hanrorp Henperson. $1.30 net 
( postage, 13 cts. ). 
“Mr. Henderson’s volume, by its wise combination of 
the practical with the theoretical, and by its deep insight 


into educational and social problems, cannot help find 
favor.” — Boston Transcript. - 





An American at Oxford 


By Joun Corsrn. $1.50 net (postage, 13 cts. ). 
Fully illustrated. 
“* An American at Oxford’ could not have appeared at 
a better time than the present. Owing to the 
uest there has sprung up a new interest in the greatest 
of ish universities. Mr. Corbin’s book is peculiarly 
valuable.” — New York Sun. 


Lee at Appomattox 


And Other Papers 
By Cares Francis Apams. $1.50 net 


(postage, 14 cts. ). 

Into this volume Mr. Adams has gathered some of the 
results of his long and valuable experience gained by 
travel, by the practice of affairs, and by association 
with men of influence. essays cover a wide range, 
are timely and thoroughly interesting. 
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SOME OF THE BEST SUMMER BOOKS 











Genial Social Satire. 


This story shows, in a delightfully witty and humorous vein, very 
cleverly drawn pictures of the life of an English girl in French so- 
ciety as compared with that of the much chaperoned French made- 
moiselle. It is really witty and amusing. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS 
Decorative cover, 12mo, $1.50. 


The close of the French society mademoiselle com- 
pared with our freedom-loving girl. 





Another “‘ Elizabeth’? Book. 


The New York Sun: 

* Didn't Elizabeth of the famous ‘ Visits’ marry an earl? To the 
best of our recollection she did. There is much of the same sort of 
cleverness in this book as in the other.” 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 
12mo. $1.00 net. 


The New York Commercial Advertiser : 
“The ‘Comments’ are wonderfully bright and clever.” 





Henry Harland’s Great Veranda Novel 


THE LADY PARAMOUNT 


50th Thousand printed! 


The New York Tribune: 


The New York Sun: 


“A book fall of sunshine and sparkle.’’ * All extremely captivating.” 
“ The wittiest and brightest book of ** We delight in him.” 
the season.”’ 


** A novel one cannot help enjoying.” 


12mo, $1.50. 


The London Times: 
“A fantastic, delightful love-idyll.”’ 
** He is easily first in his own delight- 
ful line.” 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Cardinal’s Snuff Box’’ (85,000), ‘Grey Roses,’’ ‘‘ Comedies and Errors.’’ 





Dolf Wyllarde’s Tropical Novel. 
THE STORY OF EDEN 


Decorative cover. 12mo. $1.50. 
The Brooklyn Eagle writes: 

“A brilliant, very entertaining novel, full of lively conversation, 
and free from any sort of morbidness or dreary pretension. For 
once in a way, everything comes out all right: Madge’s secret re- 
mains conveniently buried forever — and that is how it happens in 
real life more frequently than not.’’ 


A New Omar Khayyam. 


INDIA’S LOVE LYRICS 
Collected and Arranged by Laurence Hope. 
Decorative cover. 12mo. $1.50 net. 

The London Athenzum writes: 

‘** Mr. Hope has caught admirably the dominant notes of 
this Indian love poetry, its delirious absorption in the in- 
stant, its out-of-door air, its melancholy. Slender brown 
limbs stir silently in the garden where flying foxes cross the 
moon.”’ 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 


With Napoleon at St. Helena 
From the Memoirs of Dr. John Stokoe, Naval Surgeon. By 
Pavut Frémeavx. Translated by Edith S.Stokoe. With 
photogravure portraits, facsimiles of letters and docu- 
ments. 12mo. Price, $1.50 net. 


Terrors of the Law 
Being the Portraits of Three Lawyers: The Original Weir of 
Hermiston, ‘* Bloody Jeffreys,”’ and ‘* The Bluidy Advo- 
eate Mackenzie.”” By Francis Warr. With three 
photogravure portraits. Foolscap 8vo. Price, $1.25 net. 
Uniform with the author’s ‘‘ The Law's Lumber Room.” 


Persian Children of the Royal Family 

Being the narrative of an English Tutor at the Court of 
H.R.H. Zillds Sultan, G.C.S.1. By Witrrip Sparroy. 
With numerous illustrations reproduced from photo- 
graphs. 8vo. Gilt top. Price, $3.50 net. 


Dante and the Divine Comedy 


Studies and Notes. By W. J. Paytine Wricat, B.A. 
Foolscap 8vo. Price, $1.00 net. 





SOME NEW GARDEN BOOKS. 


In a Tuscan Garden 


(Anonymous.) With eight half-tone illustrations. 

Price, $1.50 net. 

This work is explained by its title. The narrative of the experi- 
ences of an English lady-gardener in her Italian home will be found 
at once diverting and informative. She throws a strong light on the 
character of her native neighbors. 


In My Vicarage Garden and Elsewhere 


By Rev. Canon Extacomss, the author of ‘In a Glou- 
cestershire Garden,” ete. With photogravure portrait of 
the author as frontispiece. 12mo. Price, $1.50 net. 

This serves as a sociable and chatty monthly “‘ Vade mecum” for 
garden-lovers, to tell them what to sow and when to sow it, and to 
give advice of every useful kind pertaining to the subject. 


Stray Leaves from a Border Garden 
By Mary Pamea Mitne-Home. With eight illustrations 
by F. L. B. Griggs. 12mo. Price, $1.50 net. 

This is one of those attractive “ pot-pourri " volumes on out-door 
subjects — garden-lore, bird-lore, folk-lore—a diary of facts and 
theories that ‘reads away’’ a pleasant hour or two with profit to 
the reader. 


12mo. 











COMPLETE CATALOGUES OF FICTION, BELLES-LETTRES, EIC., SENT, POST FREE, ON APPLICATION TO 


JOHN LANE 


THE BODLEY HEAD 
67 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Good Books for Warm Weather 





The Misdemeanors of Nancy 


By Eveanor Hoyt. With sixteen dainty pictures by Penrhyn Stanlaws. $1.50. 


‘* Miss Hoyt’s heroine is the most charm- 
ing creature in the world of fiction— which 
contains no more adorable little flirt than 
Miss Nancy.”’ — Chicago Inter Ocean. 


**For real cleverness, wit, and spark- 
ling persiflage, ‘The Misdemeanors of 
Nancy’ has not had an equal.” 

— Chicago Tribune. 


The Bookbuyer says: “ Nancy, creature of epigrams and flirtations, is thoroughly alive. 
‘ Touring in Bohemia’ is by far the jolliest and truest study of ‘ Bohemia’ that we have had in 


a long time. No one else has shown quite such a rollicking sense of humor or quite such 


clearsightedness in picturing that queer quarter of the world.” 








Thirty-first 


Thousand. The Battleground _ themed Ss" 


The New York Times Saturday Review says: “ Miss Glasgow ranks with Mr. Page as a 
painter and an interpreter of the Old South —and her negroes are as perfect as Mr. Harris’s. 
It has the rare charm of a most satisfactory heroine, one whom to know in real life would be a 
liberal education in womanly virtues. . . . Miss Glasgow has written a poetic tale of young 
love, . . . she has wonderfully well portrayed Southern society, . . . but as a@ story of the 


Civil War * The Battleground’ stands alone.” 





Thirty-third Thousand. 


The Leopard’s Spots 


By Tuomas Drxon, Jr. Illustrated, $1.50. 

A very strong presentation of existing conditions in 
the South, and the most illuminating work on the Re- 
construction Era which has ever appeared. It has been 
called ‘* The most noteworthy book of recent years,”” 
and the commendations from both North and South 
have been very strong. 


The Coast of Freedom 


A virile tale of the adventurous times of Wm. Phips, 
the first ** self-made American.” 
By Apéte Marie SHaw. 
‘¢ Of absorbing interest from the first chapter to the 
closing page.’ — Brooklyn Eagle. 


*¢ Pictured with a vividness that has never been 
equalled.**— Pittsburg Leader. 








Fifth Edition Now Ready. 


The Colonials 


A Romance of Boston at the Outbreak of the Revolution. 
By ALten Frencu. Decorated, $1.50. 
**So strong, so symmetrical, so virile a work of 

romantic fiction that it may fairly be called great. The 

plot is worked out with great skill.’ — Brooklyn Eagle. 





Belshazzar 


By Ws. Stearns Davis. Illustrated, $1.50. 

A superbly dramatic novel of the Fall of Babylon, 
the Queen of Cities, with its wonderful Hanging Gar- 
dens and Temple of Bel. Human life and love at its 
strongest, at the time of the terrible Writing on the 
Wall at the Feast of Belshazzar. 





American Food and Game Fishes. 


By Davip Starr JorDaN and Barton W. EvEeRMANN. 


Over 330 illustrations, many from /ife photographs. (Special net, $4.00.) 
The Brook Book. By Mary Rocers MILLER. With illustrations from photographs and drawings 


from nature. ($1.35 met.) 


Among the Waterfowl. By Hersert K. Jos. With about one hundred illustrations from superb 
photographs from life, by the author. ($1.35 met.) 











DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 34 Union Square, East, NEW YORK 
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NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED 
















AN ONLOOKER’S NOTE-BOOK 
By the author of ‘‘ Collections and Recollections.’’ 

The “ Onlooker’s Note-Book ” is written in the same happy vein of humor as the author’s first 
success, “ Collections and Recollections.” It isa volume of reminiscence, anecdote, and comment 
upon things and well-known people as they are. It is a perfect mine of original anecdote. The 
author is one of England’s best known statesmen. 

$2.25 net (postage extra). 





THE MEDITATIONS OF AN AUTOGRAPH COLLECTOR 
By ADRIAN H. JOLINE. 

The chief interest in this interesting volume, apart from the valuable collection of autograph 
letters, is the most varied fund of anecdotes about well-known people. eo come from every 
corner of the world, and are remarkably well told. It is a book everybody will thoroughly enjoy. 

Half leather binding. Mlustrated. $3.00 net (postage extra). 





MARION MANNING 
By EDITH EUSTIS. 

This is a story of Washington life by Mrs. Eustis, the daughter of the Hon. Levi P. Morton. 
The author has lived for many years in Washington, and has drawn admirably its political and 
social life. It is a novel of exceptional interest and dramatic power. 

$1.50. 



















MARGARET VINCENT 
By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, author of ‘‘ Mrs. Keith’s Crime,’’ etc. 
This is the story of the adventures and love affairs of a beautiful young English girl of noble 
family. It is a novel full of adventure and interest from cover to cover. 
$1.50. 





HER SERENE HIGHNESS 
By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS. 
A novel that ranks in original plot and brilliant dialogue with the best work of Anthony 





Hope. The hero is an art collector, and the story tells his experiences — incidentally his love 
affairs — while visiting a European duchy in search of an art treasure. 
$1.50. 
HARDWICKE 


By HENRY EDWARD ROOD. 
This is the story of the love of a young minister for a beautiful and attractive girl brought 
up under the most narrow religious influences. It is one of the most brilliant studies of the 


modern religious problem ever published. 
$1.50. 





THE KING IN YELLOW 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, author of ‘‘ Cardigan,’’ ‘‘ Lorraine,’’ etc. 

This is a new edition of the novel from which Mr. Chambers first gained popular recognition 
as a writer of fiction. It is a novel that has been widely called for ever since publication. 
This new edition has been found necessary to supply this increasing demand. 

$1.50. 











HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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NOVELS WORTH READING 








DOROTHY SOUTH | 


17th Thousand | 

By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON, author of “ A Carolina Cavalier.” With six illustrations by C. D. | 
Wituams. Red cloth, gilt top, $1.50. | 

| 


Baltimore Sun says: annie novel befeze, un wo have a pesaliasly intetesting plotune of the Viegininn in the 
late a, We are shown the hearts of men and women. Characters are clearly drawn, and incidents are skilfully 
presented. | 


THE GATE OF THE KISS 


By JOHN W. HARDING. With four illustrations by Gzorcz Vartan. Dark green cloth, $1.50. 


This is a Biblical with one of the most eventful in the hi of Judah, — the war between 
Hezekiah, the King, and snd Sennacherb the terrible ruler of Baby in he a smeay of ab and glowing description, 
with false love and true love saturated with interest and ama of style. 


MARGARET BOWLBY 


By EDGAR L. VINCENT. Blue cloth, $1.50. 


This might well be named ‘‘ The Politician.’ Robert Kemp is a young mine superintendent employed at Bowlby’s 
mine. A woman’s ambition and love shape his course. It is a love story of remarkable sweetness and a political 
story of great power, full of dramatic situations. 


MR. WHITMAN 


By ee seen Green cloth, $1.50. 


ht, original, quaintly humoro charming piece of Stocktonian work. Mr. Jeremiah Whitman, a 
me, 5, business man, must see ity, waa he is captured by brigands. The complications are refreshing, 
the humor captivating, and the results delightful 


CHANTICLEER 


By VIOLETTE HALL. With illustrations in three colors by W. GRANVILLE SmitH. Green silk cloth, 





gilt top, $1.50. 
This fo on Mig of modem Bio, Roger and Mary, happily mpted, lave by Sm thale b 


abode in the rural solitude. A seme story of charming sweetness Sa The narrative is full of exquisite dons 
tions of nature. \ 


"TWEEN YOU AN’ I 


By MAX O’RELL. Blue cloth, gilt top, net $1.20 ; postpaid, $1.35. if 


This volume contains some of the choicest, wittiest, and most searching criticisms of life, both homely and of 
the gayer sort, by this celebrated French writer and lecturer. A choice companion for the idle hour, which cannot 1 
fail to be stimulating and satisfying. I | 


JUDITH’S GARDEN 


By MARY E. STONE BASSETT. With illustrations in four colors by Gzorcz Wricut. Text printed 
in two colors throughout, with special ornamentation. Green silk cloth, » gilt top, $1.50. 
a delicious, charmi book. It is the story of a garden, aw oman, and a The woman is delicate 
witty and interesti man is Irish. funny, original, ete = a delicious ond perfect foil to the woman. 
3 will catch the interest of — 


} 

} 

ouse with its Se | 

they determine to get away from their accustomed life, its exactions and 6 -t They create a simple but uate / 
} 


over of flowers,—and their name is legion,—and will delight and comfort every reader. 





A New Pepper Book 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS ABROAD 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. Illustrated by Fanny Cory. Net $1.10; postpaid, $1.25. 
This very newest of the Pepper stories is just as charming as the other famous books that have preceded it. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


TO BE PUBLISHED THIS FALL 


History of the Expedition of 
Captains Lewis and Clark 


1804-5-6 


Spt eweymen 8 that in America few names are more familiar upon the tongue 
than Lewis and Clark, it is a singular fact that at the present moment a full and 
adequate account of what they did is almost unattainable. The complete journals of 
the explorers are still in manuscript. The published work of 1814, abridged and 
adapted from the journals by the accomplished Nicholas Biddle (though the name of 
another appears on the title-page as editor), has long been out of print. The frag- 
mentary accounts that preceded the Biddle edition have become very rare, as also the 
various foreign presentments, English, Dutch, German, and French. The noble 
reprint of the Biddle edition which appeared in 1893, prefaced, annotated, and supple- 
mented in every needful way by Dr. Elliott Coues, a work of great bulk and cost, has 
quite disappeared from the market. At the present moment whoever desires to own 
the story of Lewis and Clark must content himself with abridged compendia or 
unsatisfactory reprints, or pay high for copies, usually tattered and mildewed, in 
auction rooms and the stores of dealers in old books. 

The lack thus existing, felt now more and more as the centenary of the great ex- 
ploration draws near, Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. propose to make good. In the 
early Fall of 1902, there will appear over their imprint a beautifully printed edition of 
the Travels in handy form, at a popular price, which will be planned to fill all the 
requirements of libraries and private buyers, and thus become the standard edition of 
this great American classic. The text will be that of the Biddle edition, which must 
hold its place as the only account approaching adequacy. 

This new edition, then, will be a reprint of the Biddle text of 1814 complete. Its 
bulk will not be increased by annotation, but it will be carefully supervised by Dr. 
James K. Hosmer, Librarian of the Minneapolis Public Library, a well-known specialist 
in matters pertaining to Western history, the author of “‘ A Short History of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley” and ‘“‘A History of the Louisiana Purchase.” Dr. Hosmer will 
prepare a careful analytic Index, a feature which the original edition lacked, and 
furnish an Introduction giving the events which led up to the great expedition, and 
the vast development that has flowed from it, in a way to make plain the profound 
significance of the achievement. Fac-similes of all the maps of the 1814 edition will 
be given, together with the best extant portraits of the heroes of the enterprise. 

The edition will be in two square octavo volumes of over 500 pages each, printed 
from a new font of pica old style type, on an extra quality soft laid paper, with uncut 


<2. In Two Voiumes, with Portraits and Maps, $5.00 net. 
A.C. MCCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 
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Books for Summer Reading 








Nestlings of 
Forest and Marsh 


By IRENE GROSVENOR 
WHEELOCK. 
The only Bird Book of 
the Spring. 

*« Mrs. Wheelock would 
seem to have the magic 
touch in taming the shyest 
and rarest. She has a host 
of incidents at command 
and illustrates her pleasant 
narrative with many illus- 
trations direct from Nature. 
The volume is a delightful 
addition to the library of 
the bird student and lover.*” 
— Philadelphia Ledger. 

With twelve full-page 
photogravures and nearly 
sixty text illustrations. 
12mo, $1.40 net; deliv- 
ered, $1.50. 


The Thrall of 
Leif the Lucky 


By 
Ortivie A. LILJENCRANTZ. 


The most beautiful Book of 
Fiction of the Spring. 


*¢ The book carries one far afield from 
the ordinary ruts and gives one many a 
fresh impulse for imagination; moreover, 
it is a story well put together. The 
publishers have given it great beauty of 
garb; it is without doubt one of the 
handsomest books of the season.’*— 
The Interior. 

With six illustrations in color and 


many decorations by Troy and Mar- 
garet Kinney. 12mo, $1.50. 


Ocean to Ocean 


By 
J. W. G. Wacker, U.S.N. 


The Latest and Best 
Book on Nicaragua, 


‘< It leaves nothing to be 
desired; anyone who wants 
to know anything about 
Nicaragua, in any aspect, 
from any point of view — 
here it is, with plenty of 
pretty photographs of trop- 
ical loveliness and strange- 
ness."’— The Philadelphia 
North American. 

With fourteen full-page 
plates and four maps. 
12mo, indexed, $1.25 net; 
delivered, $1.37. 




















The 

Prince Incognito 

By EL1zaBETH W ORMELEY 
LATIMER. 

Mrs. Latimer’s capital 
romance has added interest 
since the terrible disaster at 
Martinique, as a large part 
ofthe book is devoted to her 
adventurous hero’s career 
in the ill-fated island. The 
young prince and his wife 
call it their Enchanted 
Island, and Mrs. Latimer’s 
fascinating descriptions 
make it seem a veritable 
paradise. 

Of the story itself the 
Detroit Free Press says: 
**Lovers of a well-told love 
story, which in this case 
has unusual literary merit, 
may well pause over this.”" 

12mo, $1.50. 








Down Historic 
Waterways 


By 
Reusen Gotp THWAITES. 


Mr. Thwaites’s book is not only a 
charming account of a summer canoe 
trip over Illinois and Wisconsin rivers, 
but an excellent guide for anyone who 
is contemplating a similar ‘¢ inland 
voyage."’ The course followed by Mr. 
Thwaites is described with a practical 
accuracy that makes it of great assistance, 
but in an engaging style that will appeal 
strongly to every lover of outdoor life. 

As the Worcester Spy says: ‘It isa 
book to be read to get the spirit of the 
woods and rivers and streams and lakes."” 

A new edition, with eight 


full-page 
illustrations. 12mo, $1.20 net; deliv- 
ered, $1.32. 








Alabama Sketches 


By 
SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 


Local color, when well 
handled, is always enter- 
taining, and Dr. Peck is a 
native of Alabama and 
knows his people thor- 
oughly. Fortunately, he 
is able to set forth his ob- 
servations in a style that is 
both graceful and amusing. 

According to the New 
York Commercial Adver- 
tiser *« the volume contains 
a handful of stories which 
are so good, so full of gen- 
uine simple feeling and 
humor, that surely no one 
who begins to read it can 
lay it down till the end is 
reached.”* 


16mo, $1.00. 

















A. C. McClure & Co., Publishers, Chicago 
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VACATION BOOKS 





The Field-Book of American Wild-Flowers 


By F. Scnuyier Maruews, author of “ Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden,” ete. Long 16mo, over 
500 pages, 350 illustrations, 24 colored full-page plates, 850 plants described. Net, $1.75. Full 
morocco, net, $2.25 ( postage, 15 cts. ). 

An ideal pocket-botany. By far the most compact. By far the most complete. Prepared for use in 


T= The Home-Life of Wild Birds 


A New Method of Bird Study and Photography. By Francis H. Herrick, of the Department of 
Biology, Adelbert College. Quarto. 141 illustrations from photographs taken by the author from 
nature. Net, $2.50 (by mail, $2.75). 

The nest-life of wild birds studied and photographed at a distance of from two to eight feet — such is 
the remarkable accomplishment of Mr. Herrick. The result has been a number of discoveries of scientific 
importance, and a series of the most interesting bird-pictures ever secured. 


“Our European Neighbours” Series 


Each 12mo. Illustrated. Net‘, $1.20 (by mail, $1.30). 
It would be difficult to exaggerate the charm and value of these intimate pictures of life as it really is in 
foreign lands. 

Trries: French Life in Town and Country, by Hannan Lyncu; German Life in Town and 
Country, by W. H. Dawson; Russian Life in Town and Country, by F. H. E. Patmer; 
Dutch Life, etc., by P. M. Hoven; Swiss Life, etc., by Atrrep T. Story; Spanish Life, 
ete., by L. Hier. 


Monsieur Martin 


By Wymonp Carey. 12mo. Net, $1.20. 

A romance of the great Swedish war, when Charles XII. was filling Europe with turmoil. It is a novel 
of energy, of rapid and fierce action, of remarkable character-drawing. 

* The greatest book of the year.”’"— Rochester Herald. 

“It possesses,”’ says the Baltimore Sun, ‘* those qualities which give worth to romance.”’ 

“Nothing could be better than the stirring pictures of the gay, dissolute, reckless, and intriguing life at Dresden. 
The story hums and sparkles with real life.’”’"— Chicago Post. 

“ A story with a lofty ideal, and will hold the reader from cover to cover.””— Inter Ocean, 


Eve Triumphant The Days of the Son of Man 
By Prerre pe Coutevarn. Translated by ALys By Rosamonp D. Ruone. (Jn Press.) 
HALiarD. 12mo. Net, $1.20 (by mail, $1.30). A most impressive novel, being the story of the life of 
This is a story that sparkles with cleverness, and holds | Jesus as seen by those of his countrymen who neither be- 
the attention strongly. §.. is, further, singularly interest- | lieved nor disbelieved him. 
ing as a presentation of an European view of American 


women. One of My Sons 
Morchester By Anna Kartuarine Green, author of “The 
By Cartes Datcuet. 12mo. Net, $1.20 (by Leavenworth Case,” ete. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50. 
mail, $1.35). Marvellous ingenuity, tense interest, and unfathomable 
A realistic presentation of modern American life, and | mystery — these are some of the most striking qualities of 
particularly of the relations of politics and business. this splendid detective story. 
The Suitors of Yvonne Patricia of the Hills 
By Rapaart SapaTini. 12mo. By Cartes Kennett Burrow. Net, $1.00. 
A love-story of the days of Mazarin. Not an historical **No more charming romance of the old sod (Ireland) 


romance, but a tale full to the brim of thrilling adventure. | has beer published in a long time.’’— The World, New York. 











G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK AND LONDON 
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| BarNes’ 


The success of “ Home THoucuts,”— 
of which Hamilton W. Mabie says: “ No 
wiser book, nor one more sorely needed, has 
appeared for a long time,”— has led to the 
publication of a “Seconp Seriss.” Life’s 
most strenuous activity and the eternal 
vigilance with which men and women strive 
to build their homes, are among the sug- 
gestive “ thoughts” in the new volume. 


‘Home Thoughts, First Series,” is now 
in its 4th thousand ; price, $1.20 net (post- 
age, 10 cts.). 





NEW PUBLICA TIONS 














Home Thoughts 


Second Series 


By “ C ” 
(Mrs. James Farley Cox) 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.20 net 
(postage, 10 cts.) 





** All the world loves a lover.” A most 
charming story of love and nature. The 
author, a Kentuckian, has caught the true 
spirit of nature, and weaves into his beau- 
tiful descriptions a love story so pure, so 
beautiful, so intense, that one instinctively 
says: ‘* This is a man’s life story.” The 
scene is laid in the Blue Grass region of 
Kentucky. The volume is the perfection 
of the printer’s art. 


The Love Story of 
Abner Stone 


By Edwin Carlile Litsey 


12mo, gilt top, $1.20 net 
(postage, 8 cts.) 





Describes in vivid language that most 
beautiful of the Italian lakes, Lake Como, 
its surroundings, its former greatness, and 
the immortals whose names are linked with 
its history. The volume is beautifully 
illustrated. 


A Wiorld’s Shrine 


By Virginia W. Johnson 
Author of ‘‘ The Lily of the Arno”’ 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.20 net 

(postage, 12 cts.) 











Aaron Burr is to-day by far the most 
mysterious, interesting, and attractive char- 
acter in American history. Mr. Todd's 
little book presents in terse, vigorous Anglo- 
Saxon a better picture of the real man than 
has been given in volumes of labored biog- 
raphy. 





The True Aaron Hurr 
By Charles Burr Todd 


12mo, cloth, portraits, 50 cts. net 
(postage, 4 cts.) 








' 


OUR CATALOGUE FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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ONE OF THE MOST DRAMATICALLY INTERESTING CHAR- 
acters of the history of the world and one of the most audacious 
schemes ever foisted upon a credulous nation, form the subjects of 


an unusually able and intensely interesting romance by Emerson 
Hough. 


a 
The title of the book will disclose both secrets. It is “ The Mis- 
sissippi Bubble.” 
I 
The chief person is, of course, that intense figure of adventure 
and finance, John Law, of Lauriston, the man who was greater than 
kings, who made and unmade ministers, who conjured and threw 
away fortune after fortuue; the man whose loves were Olympic, 
in quantity as well as in quality, whose repute was of all colors and, 
because of its electric brightness, is now almost mythicai ; the man who 
drove half the old world crazy by the inflation of the new, and who, 
the bubble pricked, as lavishly returned half France to France and 
dropped from her sight forever, her curses ringing after him. 
ae 
Around this man’s compelling comet of a life Mr. Hough has con- 
structed a romance that runs like a smooth road over great mountains 
and into deep valleys, a road that glitters with the gems of cleverness 


and brilliancy. 


a 
It is surprising as well as pleasing in these days to find a novel 
written of other days compacted with the skill and graced by the 
style that the author of “ The Mississippi Bubble” has achieved in 
this work. | 
os 
Law’s brilliant financial genius, his devil’s luck at cards, his fatal 
duel and consequent imprisonment and condemnation, his love and 


its ill-omened returns, his escape and flight to the new Western 
world, are told ably and effectively. 


oe 


The tide of historical opinion seems to have turned in favor of 
John Law’s honesty and sincerity in the tremendous scheme which 
made him for a time the greatest millionaire among hundreds in his 
new adopted country—and Mr. Hough has made the most of it. 


+ 
To the end the story is told with a grace and delicacy as well as 
force and power that count for much. 


(“The Mississippi Bubble.” By Emerson Hough. The Bowen- 
Merrill Company.) 
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| The Most Important New Books 


The initial volumes of THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY, edited by Caspar Whitney. 
THE DEER FAMILY | UPLAND GAME BIRDS 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT, T. S. VAN DYKE, By EDWIN SANDYS and T. S. VAN DYKE. Illus- 
A. J. STONE, and D. G. ELLIOT. Illustrated trated by L. A. Fuerrss, A. B. Frost, and J. O. 
by Cart Ronetius. Published May 7. Nugent. Published May 21. 
Cloth, $2.00 net (postage, 15 cts.); large paper (sets only), $7.50 net. 
Send for a description of the AMERICAN SpoRTSMAN’s LIBRARY, ten volumes, covering sport with rod, rifle, and gun. 


























By WILLIAM GARROTT BROWN, | By ANDREW M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D., Ph.D., 
Lecturer in History, Harvard University, Author of Author of “‘ The Place of Christ in Modern Theol- 
** Andrew Jackson,” etc. ogy,” etc. 

THE LOWER SOUTH IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 

AMERICAN HISTORY | CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
The treatment of the entire subject—of Yancey the Treating both of the philosophical questions which 
fire-eater, of the Resources of the Confederacy, of | affect belief in the Supernatural Person and the 
the Ku-Klux movement — offers a point of view | Person of Christ, including the making of the 
which is as rare as it is necessary. Christian religion. 


Published May 14. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 (postage, 12 cts ). | Published May 21. Cloth, 8vo, $3.50 net (postage, 25c.) 





THE BEST NEW NOVELS 


By JAMES EUGENE FARMER, By OWEN WISTER, 

Author of ** The Grand Mademoiselle,”’ etc. Author of ** Red Men and White,” “* Lin McLean.” 
BRINTON ELIOT THE VIRGINIAN 

FROM YALE TO YORKTOWN. A HORSEMAN OF THE PLAINS. 

The story opens with a picture of Yale in 1770-73, A story of the genuine, vanished life of the “ cattle 

the days of a faculty of president and six tutors. country.” Illustrated by Anruur I. 
Published May 21. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. | Published May 28. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
By MARGERY WILLIAMS, By NANCY HUSTON BANKS. 

A New English Writer. OLDFIELD 

THE LATE RETURNING 4 Sees ae 


THE LAST CENTURY. 


A series of sharp and intense pictures of a South A refreshing story of the quaint simplicity of life 


American revolution. A clever, brilliant story, 





‘ in the Pennyroyal region, back in the '40s. 
written with unusual skill. . 
1.50. 
Published May 21. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. | Pudlished May #8. Cloth, 12mo, $ 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, . 
By CHARLES MAJOR, Author of ** Senator North,”’ etc. 
Author of ** When Knighthood Was in Flower.”’ THE CONQUEROR 
DOROTHY VERNON OF BEING THE TRUE AND ROMANTIC 
STORY OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 
HADDON HALL “Pall of force, vigor, brains, insight, and spirit. It is 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, 369 pages, gilt top, $1.50. absorbingly interesting.” — Boston Herald. 
“ The best of the new novels.” — Buffalo Express. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Appletons’ Important Publications 
NEW BOOK BY HERBERT SPENCER—TO BE HIS LAST 


e 
FACTS AND COMMENTS 


By Herspert Spencer, author of “ The Study of Sociology,” “ Education: Intellectual, Moral, Physical,” 
ete. Uniform edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1.20 net (postage, 12 ets. additional). 

** Facts and Comments” will surely become the most popular of Mr. Spencer’s works. The topics discussed are 
of general interest. At the hands of the unskilled they would be commonplace. From the anklytical brain of a 
philosopher of the greatness of Herbert Spencer —a greatness that has extended over more than two generations — 
the subjects treated — any subject, in fact, — assumes a commanding importance. Such topics as ‘‘ Americanisms,” 
** Presence of Mind,” ** The Corruption of Music,”’ ** The Origin and Development of Music,’’ ** Estimates of Men,” 
** State Education,”’ ete., are invested with a life and actuality only possible under his stimulating treatment. With 
this book one finds a certain mellowness, a certain richness and fulness of flavor, that tend toward a feeling of closer 
personal relationship with the author. 


PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


A Book for the Student and all who are practically 
interested, and for the General Reader. By Prof. 
Joun Grirrorp, New York State College of For- 
estry, Cornell University. Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.20 net (postage, 12 cts. additional). 

The author explains simply and clearly the points of 
practical interest relating to soil, the growth of trees, their 
care, their relation to the water supply, the evils of whole- 
sale cutting, and the practical value of judicivus selection. 
He places before the reader, in his sketch of forest dis- 
tribution, a most interesting picture of American wood- 
lands, which emphasizes the importance of a source not 








THE EARTH’S BEGINNING 


By Sir Ropert Stawett Batt, LL.D., F.RS., 
author of “ The Story of the Suan,” «* An Atlas of 
Astronomy,” “ Star-Land,” ete.; Lowndeaa Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy and Geometry in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge; Director of the University 
Observatery, etc. With four colored plates and 
numerous illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1.80 net 
(postage, 14 ets. additional). 

This book will make admirable reading for persons of 
any age. It provides a clear and popular explanation of 


only of wealth, but of safety, much neglected in past 
years. Aside from the value of this book to special 


students and to those interested in the forests for eco- - 


nomic reasons, the work is full of suggestions to owners 
of country homes and to all who care for nature. 





the great problem of the earth’s beginning. It is believed 
that no exposition of the nebular theory, and its infinitely 
wide ramifications, has been made that is at once so simple, 
so original, and so comprehensive. 





SUMMER 


FICTION. 


HERALDS OF EMPIRE 
By A. C. Laut, author of “ Lords of the North.” 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


“The author has constructed a powerful story of adventure, which sweeps the reader along whether he will or 
no.’ — Chicago Tribune. 


Another Bright Book by a Witty Author. 
THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS 


By Mrs. Everarp Cores (Sara Jeannette Duncan). 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


KATE BONNET 
The Romance of a Pirate’s Daughter. 

By Franx R. Stockton, author of “ Rudder 
Grange,” “ The Lady or the Tiger,” ete. Illus- 
trated by A. I. Keller and H. 8. Petter. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50. 


SCARLET AND HYSSOP 


By E. F. Benson, author of “ Dodo,” “Mammon & 
Co.,” “ The Luck of the Vails,” ete. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.50. 


This book has created a great sensation in London. 


MY CAPTIVE 


By J. A. ALTSHELER, author of “The Wilderness 
Road,” “In Circling Camps,” ete. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.25. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
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THE NOVEL OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Many are the Cassandra voices of to-day, fore- 
telling decadence and doom to the historical ro- 
mance. Each new novel of problem or tempera- 
ment is heralded as that long-awaited giant that 
shall overthrow the tenacious yet shrivelled race 
of historical romancers and hurl them from their 
vaunted throne in the reading-world. Meanwhile, 
undisturbed by the maledictions and prophesies, 
authors continue to write at maximum soul-sapping 
speed, and publishers continue to announce “ fifty 
thousand copies sold ten days before publication.” 

There are strong indications that reaction from 
this mercantile excess, this flamboyant advertise- 
ment of wares of the brain and fancy, must come 
as a relief tothe judicial and scholarly reader. No 
one would deny that among the much-advertised 
and widely-read novels of the last five years a few 
have that intrinsic grasp and vital portraiture of 
mien and soul that will gain for them a place 
among the potent and representative books of the 
age. Despite such concessions, however, one must 
also admit that there are scores of volumes appear- 
ing annually, announced with glaring headlines, 
whose only claim to favor is in the dangerous and 
alluring appeal to overstrained imagination or neu- 
rotic passion. Such novels, fortunately, become 
literary comets, and their effect is soon obscured. 

Amid many inferior and sensational ventures, 
products of clever ambitions rather than sincere 
literary expression, the historical novel has yet 
reéstablished itself upon the higher planes of fic- 
tion, and, through a few worthy volumes, has pro- 
claimed the sanative and energizing influence of 
this form of fiction, until it has reached a stead- 
fast response unrivalled since the days of Scott 
and Damas. Whatever may be the decrease in the 
astounding sales of historical fiction during the 
next few years, whatever may become the next 
dominant literary fashion, it is safe to affirm that 
the historical novel, which has sincere purpose and 
literary power, has again attained a sure rank in 
contemporary literature. Previous to the last half 
decade, this literary type had endured disfavor for 
more than a quarter-century. After the works of 
Scott, Bulwer, and Cooper, the historical fiction, 
with few exceptions, was poorly executed and little 
read. In 1889, Mr. William Sharp, in a criticism 
upon one of the exceptional novels of this class, 
Hardy’s “ Passe Rose,” admitted its skilful work- 
manship, but added, “ The historical novel is at low 
ebb.” He made the prediction that this desuetude 
was permanent, and that neither scholars nor un- 
cultured readers had further need of this “hybrid” 
form. And yet the need and response came as a 
healthful reaction from novels of extreme morbid 
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realism, or elemental local tales, whose simplicity 
at first pleased, then satiated, the reading world. 
A demand was created for more virile imaginative 
forms, and, in revival, appeared the novel of action, 
with two distinct literary expressions, — first, the 
novel of contemporaneous work and heroism, 
exampled by Mr. Kipling, Mr. Hopkinson Smith, or 
Miss French ; and second, the historical romance that 
has reéstablished its rightful claim. 

In no country has this form of romance met 
with more extravagant and long-lived favor than 
in America. Moreover, while old-world scenes in 
new panoramas have commanded ready sale, while 
Stevenson and Weyman, Galdos and Sienkiewicz, 
have been favorites, while the daring and zest of 
such a story as “The Helmet of Navarre” has 
received passing plaudits, yet the primal interest 
has centred about romances of national history. 
Though occasional critics attributed the new 
patriotism in literature to the war with Spain, yet 
its manifestation preceded this national event and 
has a more logical and sequential growth. It is 
akin to the changes in moods and tenets of life 
and letters during the last century. The parity of 
realism and picturesqueness is typical of the pres- 
ent age and has found special illustration in history 
and fiction. While readers make adroit synthesis 
of cause and result, while they trace the philosophy 
of great world-movements, they no longer welcome 
detailed philosophical methods by historians or fic- 
tionists. Buckle and Hallam are still classic, but 
the scenic historians, Carlyle and Froude, Fiske 
and Parkman, represent the present-day attitude 
toward the past. Our democratic age has no de- 
sire to see characters “strut across the stage,” or 
“step out from history’s pages”; we are anxious 
to know the true man, stripped of his insignia. 
Perhaps our characteristic unreserve, which often 
borders on irreverence, has never been so well ex- 
pressed as in the semi-satirical lines of Halleck, 
descriptive of the early democratic traits of his 
countrymen who 

** Would shake hands with a king upon his throne, 
And think it kindness to His Majesty.” 

The historical romancer is confronted by a seri- 
ous problem in portraiture of historical characters ; 
in many of the more recent and most artistic novels, 
as in the best work of Scott and Cooper, the lead- 
ing historical persons are in the background, not 
before the constant glare of the foot-lights. The 
more prominent characters in the story are ficti- 
tious or lesser-known to history. The skilful intro- 
duction of real historical heroes in minor réles is a 
strong and safe method of emphasizing the atmos- 
phere. To make this scenic quality vivid, to reveal 
a creative and, at the same time, a relevant im- 
agination, constitute the essential aims of the his- 
torical novel. The reader may easily gauge the 
writer’s scholarship by his success in attaining a 
true pictorial atmosphere. Droll anachronisms are 
found in some of the most popular fiction. To 





carelessly mingle history and fiction, in the setting 
of the story, is dangerous; the reader of. such 
stories, found among the most popular works of 
Scott and Bulwer no less than later writers, often 
earries through life delusions on important events 
and periods of history. 

Some recent novels and dramas of American his- 
tory have done gross injustice to real persons and 
scenes chosen for reproduction. To apotheosize 
Aaron Barr or villainize Israel Putnam, to scoff at 
Franklin’s services for our country at the court of 
France or to bestow immortal] youth upon Barbara 
Freitchie, — such perversions of facts perjure the 
historian and weaken the romancer. Again, many 
authors fail to adapt their diction to the colloquialisms 
of the times. There is a ludicrous aspect to a popular 
tale of the Revolution couched in the ultra-journalistic 
phrases of to-day, with references to prospective 
“sky-scrapers” and interchange of debonair club- 
life greetings. With many good qualities and evi- 
dence of wide reading, the gifted author of “A 
Son of the Old Dominion” loses the effect of her 
atmosphere when, in a thrilling narrative of Indian 
strife, she pauses suddenly and declares that these 
events “are all recorded in history,” or, with yet 
greater offense, quotes directly from history, 
wholly destroying the illusion of her background. 
Such flaws suggest the substitution of the historian 
for the novelist ; the historian may study his events, 
the novelist must assimilate his studies and then 
portray. Thackeray and Charles Reade in the past, 
Mr. James Lane Allen, Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, 
and Miss Marfree in the present, excel in almost 
perfect reproduction, even incarnation, of chosen 
periods ; and these results are often gained without 
the introduction of familiar historical persons. 

A wide sympathy with the world’s successive 
cycles, buat a concentrated study of a particular 
period, characterize the best novelists of history. 
James, Ainsworth, Miss Muhlbach, of the past, have 
many kinsmen among current American romancers. 
They show versatility and marvellous industry, but 
such incomplete and inchoate panoramas will soon 
be forgotten as literature. Some of the honored 
names in historical fiction have produced only one 
or two novels. “Callista,” “John Inglesant,” “In 
His Name,” are types of such exceptional and 
vital work. This last title suggests one of the 
earlier novels of American history whose favor has 
never been submerged. An English magazine of 
recent date mentioned this as “the best Ameri- 
can historical novel.” In brief retrospect one may 
recall other early fiction of American history that 
has merited its immortality amid diverse literary 
fashions and vacillating standards of criticism. If 
Cooper often wearies with his prolix diction and 
his careless structure, he created two worthy novels 
of distinctive and thrilling action in “The Spy” 
and “ The Last of the Mohicans,” and thereby pro- 
claimed himself the pioneer romancer of American 
forests and frontier battle-lines. Amid the sen- 
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sational and imitative work of Paulding, Simms, 
Cooke, and Mrs. Childs, on historical themes, — 
volumes seldom opened to-day, — Irving has kept 
a perennial charm for old and young, and his 
genial, leisurely tales, with American history and 
legend for motives, have never been more honored 
and loved than they are in the new century. 
Lowell gave warm praise to a novel of American 
history that has lost, through some mischance, its 
merited reading. Sylvester Judd’s “ Margaret” 
cannot be surpassed as a vital portrayal of New 
England life at the meeting of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. It is essentially a story of 
analysis rather than of action, —a crude yet in- 
tensive mingling of realism and ideality. With the 
graphic recollections of musters, camp-meetings, 
huskings, and village schools of the period is inter- 
woven a story of deep soul-searching power. Ina 
letter from Froude to Thoreau, after the latter’s 
first volume, “A Week,” had reached him, the 
English historian said: “In your book, and in 
one other from your side of the Atlantic, — ‘ Mar- 
garet ’, I see hope for the coming world.” 

Hawthorne painted an unrivalled atmosphere of 
colonial Massachusetts, and, in wonder at his subtle, 
psychological magic of analysis, one must not for- 
get his faithful portrayal of early types and cus- 
toms. Decades ago the western pioneer lands were 
photographed in the fiction of Bret Harte, Edward 
Eggleston, and Miss Woolson. The strong realism 
of these stories, often fraught with actual experience, 
has given them rank both as novels of history and 
narratives of manners. It may be questioned if 
any historical novelist has revealed greater pic- 
torial vigor than Edwin Bynner in “ Agnes Sur- 
riage” and “The Begum’s Daughter.” Like the 
true artist in fiction, Mr. Bynner chose a small 
dramatic episode about which he could cluster a few 
strong landmarks and types. Mr. Cable has 
immortalized the architecture and manners and 
speech of Creole New Orleans of the past and 
present, and to one reader, at least, his later ven- 
tures in more specific tales of war and politics fail 
to equal the delicate artistic suggestion, and the 
intensified focalized interest, of these earlier ro- 
mances of “ Dr. Sevier,” “The Grandissimmes,” 
and “ Madame Delphine.” 

While American novelists are fast appreciating 
the unrivalled mines of literary material still un- 
worked within their land, while few nations have 
had, within so brief a time, history of so great mo- 
ment with such varied and faithful records, only a 
few scattered fragments of our history have thus 
far been chosen for portrayal by novelists of broad 
intellect and trained imagination. Especially bar- 
ren of romantic treatment are the periods of settle- 
ment in the central states, the witchcraft delusion, 
and that “critical period of American history ” 
which succeeded the Revolution and preceded the 
War of 1812. The latter event, and the years of 
political ferment and social and intellectual awaken- 





ing prior to the Civil War, also afford diverse themes 
for pictorial narrative and vivid characterization, 
though the dramatic scenes are less distinct. 

Four periods have furnished popular motives 
for the American historical novelists,— the first 
half-century of colonial life in Massachusetts and 
Virginia, the English-French relations before the 
French and Indian War, the scenes and characters 
concentred about the movements of the Revolution- 
ary army in New York and Maryland, and the 
Civil War with its aftermath of Reconstruction. 
The early settlements in Virginia especially afford 
tempting themes for research and roseate fancy. 
The peculiar comingling of the primeval and the 
cultured, the interrelations of scholars and royal 
favorites with the savages and their weird customs, 
furnish the imagination with matchless episodes. 

In romantic and stirring flavor, the early records 
of Virginia far surpass those of the Massachusetts 
colony. Their conditions were quite distinctive, 
and the attempt to correlate these in one romance, 
as in “ King Noanett,”’ disclosed the detached back- 
grounds which defied the novelist’s attempted junc- 
ture and remained coeval only in time. History 
has made us more familiar with the aspects of the 
Pilgrims and the Puritans ; we have too much neg- 
lected the histories of Virginian life by Byrd and 
Beverly. The portrayal of scenes at Jamestown 
and Flower da Hundred has the charm of sensuous 
atmosphere and unique romantic traditions. Mrs. 
Goodwin’s romances, despite technical defects, retain 
one’s interest; and “ White Aprons” and “The 
Colonial Cavalier” are pure and vivid in back- 
ground and in emotional treatment. The pictorial 
and pathetic episodes of “ wife-auction”’ and slave- 
commitment have been forcefully revealed in 
‘Prisoners of Hope,” “To Have and to Hold,” 
and “Free to Serve.” In Miss Johnston’s initial 
story, and in her later romances, one is especially 
impressed by her vital prodigal skill in rapid nar- 
rative. After reading “Sherlock Holmes,” Steven- 
son wrote to Conan Doyle: “That is the class of 
literature that I like when I have the tooth-ache.” 
Of this thrilling type was “ To Have and to Hold,” 
and the reader, chained to the breathless whirl of 
the author’s imagination, did not pause to note the 
dramatic flaws until the race was finished. Then 
the unbroken succession of adventures with Indians, 
pirates, panthers, poisons, and shipwrecks, seemed 
less real, and he began to question the probable 
method by which Jeremy Sparrow killed those last 
three Indians, and realized that his imagination, 
like the author’s, was wearied of devising ways and 
means. “Audrey” is a distinct advance upon the 
earlier romances of this author, and the character 
of the heroine reveals rare insight and delicacy of 
portraiture; far more restraint is noted in the 
structure of events, though there are still evidences 
of immature literary powers. 

The very names of Pontiac and Quebec are sug- 
gestive of romance and dramatic history, and their 
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possibilities have been well tested by Gilbert Parker. 
The famous battle on the Plains of Abraham has 
yet to receive more vivid portrayal than in “ The 
Seats of the Mighty.” It is the privilege of a his- 
torical romancer to choose a mystery or a mooted 
tradition about some historical character, and inter- 
weave upon this thread a story of double charm. 
To this type of fiction belongs “ Henry Esmond ” 
and “ Unknown to History”’ of the past, and the 
recent romances, “When Valmond Came to Pon- 
tiac,” Mr. Parker’s fanciful tale of the traditional 
son of Napoleon, and Mrs. Catherwood’s alluring 
pictare of the Dauphin, escaped from France and 
meeting sundry adventures in America under the 
name of “ Lazarre.”’ As in her earlier stories of 
frontier life in the Northwest, Mrs. Catherwood has 
shown a scholarly, leisurely portrayal. Perhaps 
no historical romance of pioneer life in the North- 
west, with interrelations of Indians, French, and 
English, has equalled in romantic daring and pic- 
torial glow “ Alice of Old Vincennes.” 

The younger generation of American students 
may gain correct and broad views of the Revolu- 
tionary struggle, and just estimates of both Tory 
and Patriot leaders. The old-time hatred and 
surmises have given way before the deep truth- 
searching attitude of this age. Text-books and 
romances alike respond to this large and true intel- 
ligence and educated sympathy. Among a wide 
variety of historical novels of recent years, por- 
traying many phases of this crucial period, three 
especially suggest parallelisms and contrasts, and 
have won popular and scholarly success. “Hugh 
Wynne” unfolded in carefal outlines the social and 
civic status of the period in Pennsylvania; “Janice 
Meredith ” portrayed the domestic and military life 
of New Jersey; “Richard Carvel” revealed the 
political and social atmosphere of Maryland. “Hugh 
Wynne” surpassed in characterization, “Janice 
Meredith” in scenie and romantic pictures, and 
“ Richard Carvel” in breadth of scope and easeful 
yet sustained plot. 

Mrs. Gertrude Atherton has drawn a picture 
of Alexander Hamilton, “The Conqueror,” with 
excess of material and exuberance of laudation. 
There are, however, a few scenes of historical and 
dramatic vigor, portrayals both of crucial scenes 
during the war, viewed from close range by the 
great generals, and also emphasis of that lesser- 
known yet vital conflict which transformed the 
chaotic, anarchical states at the close of the war 
into a federation. If she has overestimated the 
part played by her hero in some of these events, 
she has vivified the struggle for Federalism and 
has surrounded Hamilton with a large and diverse 
group of American statesmen, whose salient traits 
have been well delineated. 

Coeval with the Civil War appeared a few novels 
of intense lurid force, but utterly lacking in poise 
and finish. While Mrs. Stowe’s work possessed 
some qualities that ensured its longer life, the ef- 





forts of her compeers, Simms, Tourgee, Lanier, 
have been wholly submerged. In contrast with 
these fervid novels are the recent portrayals of 
both the war and the reconstruction blunders, re- 
sults of calm perspective and judicial adjustment 
of past conditions after time has allayed the ex- 
citement and invective. The vividness and pene- 
trative insight are commingled with a scholarly 
interpretation in such fiction as “John March, 
Southerner,” “Red Rock,” “ The Crisis,” “ Henry 
Bourland,” and “The Battle-Ground.” While 
there is no loss of vitality or sympathy, the later 
novelists have justly emphasized the significant 
causes and results of the conflict and have treated 
with impartial colors the heroes and charlatans of 
both North and South. 

The two forms of historical fiction,— the romance 
of adventure and the analytic novel of character,— 
have been well exampled in recent American fiction. 
The first type is evidenced in such stirring tales as 
“The Chief Factor,” “To Have and to Hold,” 
and “ From Kingdom to Colony ”; the second form 
is recognized in “ Hugh Wynne,” “The Crisis,” “ The 
Reign of Law,” and “The Tory Lover.” To avoid 
the stilted and discursive defects of the earlier nov- 
elists, Scott, Cooper, and their successors, and at 
the same time shun the sensational unreserve and 
haste of some of the most popular later romancers, 
would seem the safe passage for the historical nov- 
elist. Whether as romance of hazard or narrative 
of manners, whether restricted to imaginary char- 
acters or repainting actual personages, the novelist 
of history should have one ultimate mission,— to 
create a story of vital and universal interest, wherein 
ideality and reality are wisely commingled. His 
task is to illustrate Carlyle’s words: “‘ The Past has 
always something true, and is a precious possession. 
In a different time, in a different place, it is always 
some other side of our common Human Nature that 
has been developing itself.” 

Annie RusseLt MARBLE. 








THE ELIZABETHAN PLAY IN 
CHICAGO. 


Ever since the mediswval drama broke away from 
the Church and got into the public square, and 
thence into the public theatre-house, the tenure of 
the theatre, and of dramatic literature regarded as 
the material for stage-acting, has been an uncertain 


one. This has especially been the case in English- 
speaking countries, where a certain Puritan prudery 
distrustful of histrionics, and a certain resolute in- 
dependence of individual initiative, have kept the 
stage a private enterprise and have refused to recog- 
nize its institutional function. On the continent of 
Europe things have turned out otherwise, and in 
many cities the theatre is a recognized institution 
supported and countenanced by the State. 

With us of late there are some signs of change. 
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A converted few are urging an endowed theatre. 
And just as the universities and large public schools 
of the English renaissance practised stage-perfor- 
mances, in both Latin and English, as a regular and 
recognized part of the college activities, so now the 
American universities are rapidly if somewhat 
blindly beginning to enlarge their horizons, admit 
the educative and cultural value of the practical 
dramatic art, and make Sophocles, Shakespeare, 
Jonson, Molitre, and the rest, a living text as well 
as a closet page. 

The ideally equipped university of the immediate 
future will doubtless have, alongside of its other 
laboratories, what without undue forcing of the 
already hackneyed metaphor we may call a labor- 
atory of dramatic art, — a theatre-building adequate 
for the presentation of classical plays from Greek, 
Latin, English, French, German, and other litera- 
tures. And not only this, but sufficient equipment 
and endowment; so that provision can be made for 
regular and frequent performances of this sort 
without overtaxing the energies of the regular 
teaching staff. Indeed, as this is an age of aggre- 
gation and trusts, who knows but that a full-fledged 
theatre with a stock-company drawn from the élite 
of the profession may before long settle down next 
to some university campus, — in short, an endowed 
theatre under university management and control ! 

Meanwhile, the ferment is working. Harvard, 
Yale, Wisconsin, Stanford, Michigan, Beloit, Wel- 
lesley, Smith, Bryn Mawr, Tufts College, and other 
institutions, have all made a beginning and have 
attempted the revival and stage-presentation of such 
specimens of the world’s dramatic literature as are 
recognized as classical or typical. The University 
of Chicago is the latest convert to the new principle. 
A year ago a student performance of “As You 
Like It” was given on the university campus, and 
again on May 17 last, at the Auditorium Theatre 
in Chicago, a performance of Ben Jonson’s com- 
edy of “The Case is Altered” in the Elizabethan 
manner was given, not, it is true under the direct 
auspices of the university, but by university students, 
and under the direction of a body composed chiefly 
of faculty members, faculty wives, and students, 
working together as the University Settlement 
League. The English department was called upon 
for advice; Mr. S. H. Clark of the department of 
public speaking assisted in training the actors ; and 
Mr. F. L. Short, who has already had a main hand 
in some five or six such performances, came on 
from the East and managed the stage production. 
An elaborate illustrative programme was printed, 
and the occasion was further commemorated by the 
issuance of a reprint of the play itself, with brief 
introduction and text reconstituted on the basis of 
the original edition. The affair itself was a success. 
A large and sympathetic audience, tolerant of 
amateurism and friendly to the main cause, grati- 
fied its curiosity and reaped amusement in various 
forms. If the audience was tolerant and made 





concessions so also did the university managers, 
who at points were forced to yield minor details of 
antiquarian accuracy to the exigency of popular 
effect. Indeed, any such performance must in some 
measure be a compromise. But the main effect 
was secured. That the path has been broken and 
a beginning made is a matter for congratulation, 
and is due chiefly to the admirable energy of the 
ladies of the League and its efficient managers and 
advisers. 

Three or four conclusions are to be gathered 
from this experiment. One is that the experiment 
is worth repeating, — perhaps under different con- 
ditions. Again, that the atmosphere of the uni- 
versity — the university on its own grounds and in 
its own house —is better for such a thing. The 
Auditorium stage was not well adapted for the pro- 
duction. The Elizabethan audience, which should 
have served the function of chorus and intermediary 
between the actors and the modern audience, was 
partly hidden from sight in a narrow space, or else 
too much crowded upon the Elizabethan stage itself. 
A university theatre-building is needed, with con- 
vertible stage and ample room in the pit for the 
accommodation of either Elizabethan stage and 
audience on the one hand, or of Greek chorus on 
the other. The students on this occasion, both in 
the play and in the Elizabethan audience, contrib- 
uted their parts with admirable spirit and willing- 
ness. A considerable part of the value of such 
performances is obviously the training gained by 
those who take part. Another time, however, the 
experiment might be varied by securing the assist- 
ance of semi-professionals (at least) in the major 
parts of the cast, as was done in the Harvard per- 
formance of “ Epicwne,” leaving the joyous business 
of the mock-audience, as always, to the students. 
Another time, too, with a cast so strengthened and 
with more time for drill and preparation, a stronger 
play may be hazarded. Then also the local “busi- 
ness,” — archeological details and reproductions in 
culture-history,— on which so much of the pictur- 
esque effect depends, can be more carefully elab- 
orated. Perhaps, for example, in the course of 
time a university audience can be led to the point 
of patiently and sympathetically listening to an 
entire Shakespearian play, uncut (a matter often 
of between three and four hours), and in the original 
setting. Such things are as yet unknown in America. 
In Munich, however, the present writer has listened 
to a four-hour performance of the unabridged 
German “ Hamlet.” The success of the University 
last year in its performance of “ As You Like It” 
in modern form would suggest the possibility of a 
still greater academic success in similar things in 
the stricter original form and setting. Chicago is 
ready to furnish appreciation and support, the 
University has the requisite energy, atmosphere, 
learning, and personnel. The one thing lacking is 
the material equipment. Will that be provided ? 

Freperic Ives CARPENTER. 
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Che Hew Books. 





IN GARDEN WAYS.* 


Charles Lamb had a list of diblia-a-biblia,— 
books which, though they contain printed mat- 
ter, “are not books.” It is questionable whether 
books consisting entirely of illustrations, with 
almost no printing, can be termed literature ; 
but several of the garden books which appear 
this season manage to convey an infinite amount 
of information with scant printed words, — 
trusting to the sight of the things themselves 
as shown in lavish illustration. Two of the 
largest and most important of these books are 
collections of drawings and photographic re- 
productions, relating, one to English and Scotch 
gardens, the other to American gardens. It 
has been pleasant to study them together, to 
compare them, and to note the differences in 
the gardens thus represented. 

Mr. Inigo Triggs’s work on “Formal Gar- 
dens in England and Scotland” is in three 
parts. Part I. has 118 pages of plates; of 
these, but sixteen are actual photographs of 
English and Scotch gardens, while the others 
are sketch-plans and elevations, drawings of 
gates, walls, bits of terraces, fountains, sun- 
dials, garden houses, lead figures, vases, col- 
umns, cornices, balustrades, dove-cotes, garden- 
steps, knots, parterres, and various garden- 
furnishings. The photographs of gardens in 
this part contribute little that is new to the 
published information about English gardens, 
especially to those who have read the pages and 
seen the illustrations in ‘Country Life” during 
the six years of its existence. But the sketch- 
plans and elevations are of great interest and 
value, both to garden-lovers and garden-archi- 
tects. Part Il. of Mr. Triggs’s work shows a 
wonderful advance over Part I. both in interest 
and beauty. Some familiar English gardens 
of rather hackneyed illustration are shown, as 
those of Hampton Court and Levens Hall; but 

* Format Garpens in Enctanp anp Scortanp. By H. 
Inigo Triggs. In three parts. With photogravure plates. 
New York: Imported by Charies Scribner’s Sons. 

American Garpens. Edited by Guy Lowell. Illustrated. 
Boston : Bates & Guild Co. 

MintaturE AnD Winpow Garpentnc. By Phoebe Allen 
and Dr. Godfrey. New York: James Pott & Co. 

A Garpen ov THe Susurss. By Mrs. Leslie Williams. 
Illustrated. New York: John Lane. 

Fiowers anp Garpens: Notes on Plant Beauty. By 
Forbes Watson; edited by Rev. Canon Ellacombe. With 
photogravure portrait. New York: John Lane. 

Garpen-Crart, Otp anp New. By John D. Sedding; 


with a memorial notice by Rev. E. F. Russell. Illustrated. 
New York: John Lane. 








the views given in this book are unusual and 
effective, and it is most gratifying to have the 
skilfully-drawn sketches, elevations, and bird’s- 
eye views of those well-known gardens, also 
many of their effective details and out-of-the- 
way corners. The Englishman has ever felt 
“the lure of green things growing,” as said 
Piers Plowman ; and in all greenery his garden 
excelled those of any land. At this day the great- 
est difference between English and American 
gardens is not in the flowers but in the per- 
fect lawns, the splendid hedges, the topiary 
work of the old-world pleasaunces; in all, in 
fact, that shows the skilled care of many, many 
years. Our few hedges are all new; an old 
hedge is almost unknown in America; for the 
yews and hollies of English hedges did not 
flourish here. With the recent establishment 
of hedges, an air of stability and finality has 
been given to our gardens, which has added 
infinitely to their charm. 

The book entitled “American Gardens,” 
edited by the well-known architect Mr. Guy 
Lowell, has been frequently compared to a 
somewhat similar book on English gardens, 
called “Gardens Old and New”; and the 
American photographs have been disparaged. 
They certainly equal the English views in 
quality; but some may appear inferior because 
there are two or even four views on a single 
page,—an arrangement which is to be de- 
plored. It was not the intent of the American 
book, as of the English one, to display only 
the views of costly and elaborate gardens of 
houses of great wealth; many views are given 
of old gardens of small size and historic in- 
terest, others of small size but of great artistic 
merit. The views of old gardens are in general 
the most pleasing. In looking over the assem- 
bled American views, I am struck with the 
indigenous aspect which the American garden 
has developed. We have taken our plans and 
notions from foreign gardens, chiefly those of 
England, with hints from Holland and Italy; 
but Nature has prohibited an exact imitation 
and suggested new features entirely unlike the 
gardens of Europe. So wonderfully is this 
shown in this book that I am led to believe 
that garden-making will become a representa- 
tive art in America, and be regarded as an in- 
digenous art, —if such a term be proper. I 
am glad to think of this book as going to 
England, where it will show to English readers 
how unlike a real American garden is the so- 
called “American garden” of the English 
florist and gardener, — a garden where crim- 
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son, purple, and magenta rhododendrons are 
blended and jumbled, and bordered with pink 
and orange and salmon azalias ; a garden which 
contains a few plants of what the English gar- 
dener calls ‘“‘ American wood-lilies,” and dog- 
tooth violets, and California poppies, and which 
is supposed to “remind us of home.” An- 
other agreeable truth proved by this American 
book of gardens is the fact that a lovely gar- 
den and even a formal garden is within the 
possibility of the flower-lover of moderate 
means. Photography often gives an exagger- 
ated perspective, and has made some of these 
gardens appear much larger than they really 
are. But a majority of those shown are of 
comparatively slight cost and not of large size; 
in fact, some of the most charming are the 
least costly ones. The book has a few well- 
written pages as a prologue, and as an epilogue 
the sketch-plans of all the formal gardens pic- 
tured in it. The Introduction is so well written 
and interesting that the reader wishes it were 
much longer. 

These two books offer an answer to the 
question asked so frequently of late, «« Where 
ean I find drawings and views to aid me in 
laying out a formal garden?” Usually it is 
also qualified by being a small formal garden; 
which makes somewhat superfluous the reply, 
“ Employ a skilled architect to make drawings 
and estimates for you.” The great need in a 
successful formal garden is that it shall be 
“on scale,” and of course a skilled designer is 
far more able to accomplish this than a hap- 
hazard flower-lover. For the garden changes ; 
shrubberies alter in density and shape; trees 
grow surprisingly; it hurts so to cut down a 
tree, or remove a beautiful shrub; and in a 
few years all the proportions of the garden are 
changed and lost. 

The writer of this review has a winter 
home in the city of Greater New York, which 
chances to be upon the block chosen, on ac- 
count of the permanency of its residents, by 
the Municipal Art League of that city to prove 
what can be done to beautify a block of city 
houses by means of tree and vine planting, 
and the placing and planting of window-boxes. 
This block was jestingly dubbed the “ Block 
Beautiful” (though the name and adjective 
seem to have naught in common). The fami- 
lies resident thereon all leave the city in early 
summer and do not return till late autumn ; so 
the adorning of these houses is purely a public- 
spirited deed, to gratify the eyes of chance 
passers-by, — who are chiefly, in mid-summer, 














the city’s poor. In the planting of window- 
boxes in this Block Beautiful, much monotony 
at first obtained. We had scarcely more 
variety than the “ widow-woman” of “ Pas- 
quile’s Jests ” (1604), wherein it was told at 
a country-inn, as a matter of vast wonder, that 
in London the citizens “ take in their gardens 
at night within their windows, and let them 
out in the morning.” Whereat gaping yokels 
went up to London town in a body to see the 
rare sight, and they did there behold the 
widow-woman putting out at her casements 
boxes of “Gilly-Flowers, Coronations, and 
Herbs.” Formal geraniums, pale nasturtiums, 
graceless aspidistras, and dull ivy replaced 
in our window-boxes but sadly the sweet- 
scented, free-blooming, grateful, kindly Eliza- 
bethan blossoms of the old jest-book. But we 
have now a little book of scarcely more pages 
or bigger size, entitled “ Miniature and Win- 
dow Gardening,” which offers to all readers 
great variety of choice in window plants as 
well as most intelligent advice about making 
and maintaining the boxes ; and also the plant- 
ing of small city gardens and our hopeless 
back-yards. The book is so informal in diction 
and direct in expression, that it: is as helpful as 
having an experienced and intelligent gardener 
at hand to answer questions; and it is written 
for American climate and American mouey, 
and in that is a treasure, —for nearly all in- 
structive books on gardening are English and 
in general for the friendly climate of western 
England, and bewilder us with lists of flowers 
that will blossom in December, and others 
which should be planted in January. 

«A Garden in the Suburbs” is one of the 
several books evoked of late in the manner of 
Mrs. Earle’s * Pot-pourri in a Surrey Gar- 
den,” a familiar record of homely thoughts in a 
home garden, on flowers and fruits, and on 
subjects suggested by and akin to gardening. 
None of these several followers of Mrs. Earle 
have equalled the prototype in interest or value, 
for hers is the sort of book and sort of literary 
composition which does not well bear imitation. 
The original had the charm of frank narrative ; 
but this was the narrative of acharming woman, 
and the book was also useful. “ A Garden in 
the Suburbs” is of little value to the American 
garden-maker, and it is, I believe, the only 
one of Mr. John Lane’s round dozen “ Books 
about Gardens” which is not. The book is a 
distinct negative in style; it is full of what 
not to do, and what wasn’t done right, and 
what that special soil would not grow, and 
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what flowers would not bloom in that garden ; 
and it communicates this characteristic nega- 
tion to the reader. 

Among these books of Mr. Lane’s are re- 
prints of two of the classics of garden-literature, 
— Forbes Watson’s “ Flowers and Gardens,” 
published nearly thirty years ago, and John 
Sedding’s “« Garden-Craft Old and New,” pub- 
lished first in 1890. A certain pathetic interest 
attaches to both of these books, written by men 
of enthusiasm and genius, who died young. 
Dr. Watson’s book was written during the last 
painful months of an insidious disease, and 
finished two days before his death. Sedding’s 
had been given to the publishers; but he died 
suddenly before it was set in type. The first 
half of Dr. Watson’s book is devoted to a series 
of monographs on a handful of familiar flowers, 
the snowdrop, snowflake, daffodil, crocus, and 
others ; these are the most extraordinary plant- 
portraits ever written. Every line of color, 
every outline of petal, every curve of leaf, re- 
vealed to this author the full secret of its beauty 
and meaning; and his deeply religious and ar- 
tistic nature made him understand and translate 
this secret of plant-life and plant-beauty into 
words. The second part, on Gardens, dealt the 
first effective blow at ‘‘ bedding-out gardening,” 
and that at a time when such gardens were a 
British idol. Its two sections, “« Faults in Gar- 
dening” and “ Gardeners’ Flowers,” contain 
some of the most exquisitesentences and thoughts 
upon gardens in the English language, and some 
of the most keenly sarcastic as well. In his out- 
burst against variegated foliage, he ridicules 
the “scarlet geranium whose leaf edges are 
broadly buttered around,” and writes of “colors 
frittered away amid contrasts of leaves, spotted 
and streaked in every sort of deformity, . . . 
green grounds peppered over with bright red, 
or tricksily wrought out in cream color.” And 
with what keen and sensible words he writes of 
doubled flowers ; not too sweeping in aversion, 
but giving honor where honor is due — as to 
the double peony. Part III. of the book, “On 
Vegetation,” has an exquisite chapter on “‘ The 
Withering of Plants,”— a chapter which has 
a deep inner meaning when we recall that it 
was written in the fading of the author’s own 
life. 

The Preface of John Sedding’s book on 
«“ Garden-Craft” was lovingly written by a 
fellow-worker in the Church, and displays to 
us so noble a character, so sensitive, lovable, 
and impulsive a nature, so beautiful and relig- 
ious a life, ended with that of his wife Rose in 





such a touching and unusual manner, that I 
am tempted do dwell longer on the man than 
on his book. It made so profound an impres- 
sion on me when I first read it that it has ever 
stood out in my memory as the record of one 
of those singularly exalted natures which one 
meets or reads of so rarely. Sedding has been 
termed by British enthusiasts the “ Isaak 
Walton of Gardening.” I search in vain for 
the slightest verisimilitude of thought which 
should warrant this title. There is nothing in 
his literary style or his teaching to suggest it ; 
he has none of Walton’s love of country-life in 
the fields, nor Walton’s quaintness and sim- 
plicity of speech ; his book is that of a crafts- 
man, as its title indicates, and is apparently 
written to prove the truth of Sir Walter Scott's 
line, “« Nothing is more truly the Child of Art 
than a Garden.” He says plainly: 

** Because Art stands sponsor for the grace of a Gar- 
den, because all gardening is Art or nothing, we need 
not fear to overdo Art in a garden, nor need we fear to 
make avowal of the secret of its charm. I have no 
more scruple in using the scissors upon tree or shrub 
where trimness is desirable than I have in mowing the 
turf of a lawn that once represented the virgin world. 
There is a quaint charm in the results of the topiary 
art, in the prim imagery of evergreens that all ages 
have felt.” 

He pleads for the cedar-walks, the bowers, the 
alleys, the mazes, the high hedges of the old 
English pleasaunce, “hidden happily and 
shielded safe.” Sedding’s essays are purely 
academic in character, and deal with generali- 
ties rather than special illustrations. In the 
chapter entitled « The Technics of Gardening” 
he enters into some detail, giving suggestions 
as to the selection and placing of plants and 
trees, the relations of the house to the terraces, 
lawns, etc., and he gives a few sketches and 
diagrams, of much “ niceness” of drawing, as 
became an architect, which he was. His chap- 
ters are thoroughly scholarly, showing ample 
reading of garden-literature and ready quota- 
tion. He notes ably how the texture of the 
speech of the old poets Herrick, Herbert, 
Donne, Vaughan, and infinitely Shakespeare, 
is saturated with garden-imagery; and his 
chapters are persuasive as well, for he had 
both the culture and the enthusiasm to fit him 
to write effectively upon his chosen subject. 
He is unsparing of criticism of the “ Natural” 
school of gardening, as advocated by Mr. Rob- 
inson ; and he formed a strong ally to the party 
which waged war against that school, though 
his book has one chapter entitled “In Praise 
of Savagery.” The Formal Garden was never 
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more ably championed ; and he does more — 
he makes his readers love it. He longed to 
see the old gardens reproduced everywhere, 
hoping they would bring back with them the 
charm of the quiet beautiful life of their day. 
He calls them “ beautiful yesterday, beautiful 
to-day, beautiful always.” He loved the old 
gardens for qualities which I have ever felt 
and loved in them, as tangible shapes of the 
moods and tastes of our ancestors ; as embodi- 
ments of ancient worth and stability ; as evi- 
dences of a devotion to one’s native land and 
one’s home soil, and interest in and effort to 
beautify it. It is seldom given to a reviewer 
to help to awaken a general interest in books 
he has long known and cared for. These two 
books of these two English garden-lovers, 
printed first in but small number, have been 
known and beloved by me for over a decade, 
and I trust their reprints may find hundreds of 
lovers and readers in America in decades to 


come. A.ice Morse Ear.e. 








RECENT BOOKS OF TRAVEL.* 


The most beautiful of recent travel books, 
and in some respects the most interesting also, 
is the unhackneyed work on Japan, by the 
painter Mortimer Menpes, and his daughter 
Miss Dorothy Menpes. The father has pro- 
vided no fewer than one hundred charming 
illustrations in color, and has furnished his 
youthful amanuensis with the material from 








*Japan: A Recorp 1n CoLour. By Mortimer Menpes. 
Transcribed by Dorothy Menpes. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 

Ten Years in Burma. By the Rev. JuliusSmith. New 
York: Eaton & Mains. 

Letrers From Eeypr anp PAtesting. By Maltbie 
Davenport Babcock. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Tse Moors. A Comprehensive Description. By Budgett 
Meakin. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

A Rive in Morocco, amone BELIEVERS AND TRADERS. 
By Frances MacNab. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Sreventy-One Days’ Camprnc 1x Morocco. By Agnes 
Grove. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Two Winters 1x Norway. Being an Account of Two 
Holidays Spent on Snow-Shoes and in Sleigh-Driving, and 
including an Expedition to the Lapps. By Edmund Spender, 
B.A., Oxon. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

A Gotpen Way. Being Notes and Impressions on a 
Journey through Ireland, Scotland, and England. By Albert 
LeRoy Bartlett. New York: The. Abbey Press. 

Ocean TO Ockan, An Account, Personal and Historical, 
of Nicaragua and Its People. By J. W. G. Walker, U.S.N. 
Chieago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Tue Lanp or Noms. A Narrative Sketch of the Rush to 
Our Bering Sea Gold-Fields, the Country, Its Mines and Its 
People, and the History of a Great Conspiracy, 1900-1901. 
By Lanier McKee. New York: The Grafton Press. 





which the letter-press has been written, the 
narrative still running in the first person as the 
father’s experience. Both father and daughter 
are in love with Japan and its art. Mr. Menpes 
seems to have taken the attitude, while with the 
natives of the country, of a fellow-workman in 
the finer things of life, who was seeking means 
of comparison and instruction. This sincere 
and sympathetic attitude gained for him an 
insight into the inner lives of this marvellous 
people, particularly those of the artist-artisan 
class so common there and so rare elsewhere. 
The pictures in color which decorate the book 
leave it almost or quite without a peer among 
volumes of its kind. A characteristic passage 
is selected from many for quotation here, 
though it is to be regretted that space does 
not suffice for telling the story of the manner 
in which Mr. Menpes procured the specially- 
wrought furnishings of his London house in 
lieu of this : 

“A Japanese gardener spends his whole life in 
studying his trade, and just as earnestly and just as 
comprehensively as a doctor would study medicine. I 
was once struck by seeing a little man sitting on a box 
outside of a silk-store on a bald plot of ground. For 
three consecutive days I saw this little man sitting on 
the same little box, forever smiling and knocking out 
the ash from his miniature pipe. All day long he sat 
there, never moving, never talking, he seemed to 
be doing nothing but smoking and dreaming. On the 
third day I pointed this little man out to the merchant 
who owned the store, and asked what the little man was 
doing and why he sat there. ‘He’s thinking,’ said the 
merchant. ‘Yes; but why must he think on that bald 
spot of ground? What is he going to do?’ I asked, 
perplexed. The merchant gazed at me in astonishment, 
mingled with pity. ‘Don’t you know,’ he said, ‘ he is 
one of our greatest landscape gardeners, and for three 
days he has been thinking out a garden for me? If you 
care to come here in a few days,’ he added, ‘I will 
show you the drawings for that garden all completed.’ 
I came in a few days, and I was shown the most 
exquisite set of drawings it has ever been my good 
fortune to behold. What a garden it would be! 
There were full-grown trees, stepping-stones, miniature 
bridges, ponds of gold-fish — all presenting an appear- 
ance of vastness, yet in reality occupying an area the 
size of asmall room. And not only was the garden 
itself planned out and designed, but it was also 
arranged to form a pattern in relation to the trees and 
the houses and the surrounding hills.” 


The Rev. Julius Smith’s “Ten Years in 
Burma” is a record of the missions planted in 
that country by the American Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, which have gone unrecorded 
until now, though they are twenty-two years 
old. This country has a particular interest for 
missionaries from the United States, for it was 
there that Adoniram Judson and Luther Rice 
went in 1812, the first of their countrymen to 
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embark on this pious enterprise. Mr. Smith 
records the fact that the proselytes made by 
these two men have perpetuated their work, 
and that to their teachings, borne out in prac- 
tice, is to be ascribed the survival of the Karens, 
a race seemingly marked for extinction. Mr. 
Smith has a great deal to say ahout the evil 
effects of intoxicating drink on the Burmese, 
and yet fails to say that they were, like all un- 
contaminated Buddhists, among the most ab- 
stemious peoples in the world until Great 
Britain established the miserable trade in 
liquor in the kingdom. The book shows good 
progress made, reports the marked results ob- 
tained by the mission priests of the Roman 
Church, and urges the need of many more 
laborers in a most promising vineyard. It 
seems a pity that some of these devoted and 
self-sacrificing men cannot conduct a mission 
to the putative Christians who are selling the 
Burmese bad rum! 

Dr. Maltbie Davenport Babcock, pastor of 
the Brick Presbyterian Church in New York 
City, died abroad last year, while engaged in 
the extended journey which he has set forth in 
detail in the “‘ Letters from Egypt and Pales- 
tine,” now published in response to the demands 
of his congregation. These letters were writ- 
ten to be read to the Men’s Association in the 
church, and form a continuous narrative of 
the author’s wanderings in Egypt, the Holy 
Land, and through to Constantinople, all art- 
lessly and vivaciously told. Designed for such 
an audience and not for the general reading 
public, they are more intimate in their nature 
than most tales of the kind, and betray a kindly 
and attractive personality. 

It is not difficult to account for the cause 
that has sent three books concerning the em- 
pire of Morocco into the world at once. The 
people and their country stand quite alone as 
Moslem on the shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea, wholly under the control of nations reck- 
oned in Christendom until its eastern extremity 
is reached. Slavery and polygamy flourish 
there unabashed, and the degree of culture is 
that of centuries ago. Nowhere can the civil- 
ization of Europe and America be left so far 
behind in so short a voyage, and the land seems 
destined to secure a larger and larger share of 
the business of tourists. Of the three books, 
Mr. Budgett Meakin’s “The Moors” is some- 
thing more than a mere record of a brief so- 
journ. By his three preceding volumes on the 
same general topic, one of them published less 
than a year ago, Mr. Meakin has established 





himself as an authority on the country in all 
respects, and his preface contains a touching 
account of the disadvantages and rebuffs under 
which he began his studies, and the manner in 
which the difficulties have been surmounted. 
Living long in the land, he has attained the 
comprehension that leads to sympathy, and his 
book is everywhere informed with good-will 
and understanding. It differs from its prede- 
cessors in having a uniformly lighter touch, 
discussing all sides of Moorish life, and bring- 
ing out the virtues of the people side by side 
with their evident limitations. He says, for 
example: 

** When a Moor is treated to a good joke, he knows 
how to enjoy it to the full; and, seated on the floor, 
he sways backwards and forwards without restraint to 
his laughter, a common practice being for the speaker 
and listener so to enjoy it together, raising their right 
hands far above their heads as they roll back, and then, 
with a sweep round, bringing them together for a 
hearty shake: there was never invented a grander way 
for enjoying a joke. The women, when happy, give 
vent to their feelings by a shrill ululation produced by 
the soft palate: ‘ Yoo yoo, yoo yoo, yoo yoo yoo!’ which 
it would be difficult for untrained women to produce, 
and out of the question for men to attempt.” 


The modern ideas regarding womankind in 
general have not penetrated to the Moors, as 
the following citation of authority attests : 

“The estimation in which Mohammedans hold the 
common-sense of their women may be judged from the 
advice of the Imam et-Tarai: ‘It is desirable for a man, 
before entering upon any important undertaking, to con- 
sult ten intelligent friends; or if he have not more than 
five such friends, let him consult each of them twice; 
or if he have no more than one such friend, he should 
consult that one at ten different times; if he have none 
to consult, let him consult his wife, and whatever she 
advises him, let him do the opposite; so shall he pro- 
ceed rightly in his affair, and attain his object.’” 

Miss Frances MacNab has travelled exten- 
sively in South Africa and British Columbia, 
and though she did not leave the beaten paths 
in Morocco, she brought keen and trained 
powers of observation to her task of setting 
forth, in “A Ride in Morocco,” the facts 
within her rather narrow limits. Of most in- 
terest to Americans will be the chapter in 
which she relates the sailing up of the Ameri- 
ean armored cruiser ‘“*‘ New York” for the pur- 
pose of settling a dispute with the Moorish 
empire, and its subsequent sailing away again 
with its task unaccomplished, amid the broad 
smiles of the unterrified Moslems, — indicating 
that the “‘ world-power” business is in need of 
more training if it is to be successful. Our ex- 
traordinary consular service is illustrated by 
the following excerpt: 
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‘Morocco is not a country which lends itself to the 
compiling of reports. I never was anywhere where 
statistics or figures helped one so little. ‘They wrote 
to me from Washington,’ said Captain Cobb, ‘to send 
them a report of the cholera. So I started out to see 
what I could do, and I met two Moors dragging a dead 
one. Sol said,“ What killed that man?” And they 
said, “ Allah — Allah killed him.” I went a little fur- 
ther and met another, and I asked, “ What killed that 
man?” and they said, “ Allah.” So I came back, and 
wrote to say that I had seen two dead Moors, and the 
people said God had killed them, and that was all I 
knew.’ What occurred in Washington when this report 
was received I do not know, but the account gives an 
absolutely just idea of some of the obstacles in the way 
of making reports, and the value of some reports when 
made.” 

Lady Agnes Grove visited Morocco with her 
husband and several friends of both sexes, and 
their experiences and observations are em- 
bodied in her book entitled “Seventy-one Days’ 
Camping in Morocco.” She was at Mogador, 
and went hunting in the mountains, receiving 
several incidental invitations from natives to 
visit them in remote districts; and it is easily to 
be credited that she would have accepted these 
if left to herself, notwithstanding the rather 
disquieting nature of the following passage: 

“ Every eminence, every mountain pass, and almost 
every road in the plain along which we travelled, bear 
witness in the shape of heapsof stones to battle, murder, 
and sudden death. If a solitary heap is seen, then it 
has been a murder; if the heaps are many, then it is 
the site of one or perhaps several battles — possibly 
through one of the murders having created a ‘ blood 
feud’ between two tribes, when the first murdered man 
having been avenged, the avenger in his turn is sought 
out and killed, and so the feud continues from genera- 
tion to generation, when the origin of the quarrel isa 
mere tradition and perhaps even unknown. Some of 
the heaps of stones consist of as few perhaps as five 
stones, but so arranged as to prevent any possibility of 
their having been mistaken for a natural or accidental 
heap. In some cases the branches of the trees were 
piled up with stones, showing that the combatant had 
been shot dead in his post of vantage.” 

Mr. Spender, the author of “ Two Winters 
in Norway,” seems to have been a fairly good 
traveller, though he indulges in an occasional 
British protest because the Norwegian hotels 
would not give him marmalade or jam for his 
breakfast. His journey to the Lapps, though 
given a chapter, was absolutely barren of note- 
worthy results, only a family or two having 
been visited after a great deal of trouble. Per- 
haps the most interesting chapter in the book 
deals with “ski-lobing,” the national winter 
sport of the country, consisting of a long slide 
down a hill on the native snow-shoes, ending 
in a leap through the air, the difficulty being 
to come up standing on the snow below. Mr. 
Spender describes it thus: 





“ By the judge’s box a flag is lowered, a mournful 
note is sounded somewhere out of sight, and whilst we 
are wondering and raising our eyes upwards we espy a 
black speck racing down the hill, and before we can 
quite take in what has happened the first jumper has 
reached the base of the hill. We are dullards, and 
have to collect our thoughts more sharply. Another 
note is sounded, another black figure darts down; we 
turn around; he is in the air, and he too has reached 
the bottom. We have to be sharper still if we wish to 
watch the jumper throughout. First he slips over the 
brow of the hill, tears down the narrow incline with 
feet well set, but knees bent and with eyes straining 
towards the bank from which he is to make his leap. 
There is silence, the breath of everyone is checked, the 
jumper has reached the platform, he springs right for- 
ward, away into space, steadies himself in mid-air, still 
for the tenth of a second, then he drops like a hawk 
onto the slope of the hill beneath. Here comes the real 
test, for if he has done well he will land so that his 
right foot is slightly in advance of his left, but pointing 
straight in front with knees barely bent and his hands 
rigid at his side. Then he slips down as he holds him- 
self erect into the flat open space beneath, where he 
joins the little knot of those who have preceded him 
and are ready to congratulate him upon his neatness of 
style.” 


«“ A Golden Way,” by Mr. Albert Le Roy 
Bartlett, is a good illustration of the fact that 
the traveller takes his capacity for enjoyment 
with him, instead of finding it on the road. 
Mr. Bartlett filled his mind with the literature 
of England and the sister kingdoms before he 
began his journey across them,— largely on 
foot, — and his book abounds in literary allu- 
sions. In Ireland he went to Muckross Lake, 
and he preserves some of the anecdotes related 
to him by his guide, the first in reference to 
the small island in the middle of that beautiful 
little sheet of water. 


«¢ An’ let me tell yes,’ said Robert, ‘ how thet island 
came there. Do ye see thet mountain up there with 
the hole in the side ? Well, the Divil one marnin’ hed 
jist taken a bite out of thet mountain for his breakfast, 
an’ gone on a walk across the lake, whin he met the 
O’Donahue. The O’Donahue was a very polite man, 
an’ whin he met the Divil, “ Good marnin’ to your lard- 
ship,” says the O’Donahue. Now the Divil did not wish 
to be outdone in politeness by the O’Donahue, an’ 
“ Good marnin’ to yourself,” says the Divil. An’ whin 
he opened his mouth, the mouthful fell out an’ made 
thet island.’. . . 

«¢ An’ let me tell yes,’ said Robert, ‘two years ago 
an American gintleman came here, an’ he went up to 
thet very punchbowl [a pool just above the lake]. It 
was a very warm day, an’ he says to me, “ Robert, I’ll 
be after havin’ a swim here.” “Indade ye must not,” 
says I; “ there’s no bottom to the hole, sir.” “Thin, 
Robert,” says he, “I'll just dive through it.” An’ 
nather mesilf nor his frinds could prevint him. So he 
made a great spring, an’ down he wint. We waited 
for him to rise, an’ he niver came. Tin minutes, an’ 
he wasn’t back. An hour more, an’ we gathered up 
his clothes and wint back to the hotel. His frinds were 
distracted, an’ they wint up the next day, but there was 
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no trace of him. They waited there two weeks for him, 
thinkin’ his body would rise; but it didn’t. Now gintle- 
min, twelve weeks from the day thet he dived there 
came a telegram from Australia, sayin’, “ I’ve arrived. 
Sind on me clothes.”’” 

Lieutenant J. W. G. Walker, of the U. S. 
Navy, was attached to the party which made 
the preliminary survey on the Nicaraguan 
Canal for the United States Commission, and 
he reports strongly in favor of the adoption of 
that route. He believes that either that or the 
cutting at Panama is entirely practicable, and 
that the cost will be much the same, if the 
United States has to pay no more than $40,- 
000,000 for the work already done by the 
French compaay at Panama. He notes, too, 
that the cost of operating the Nicaraguan 
route will be $3,300,000 a year, not less than 
$1,300,000 more than its rival. Then, on the 
other hand, he sets forth that the more north- 
erly channel will effect a saving of a day or two 
on all American commerce, except that com- 
ing from the South American coasts through 
the canal to our own shores, Atlantic or 
Pacific; that the hygienic conditions about 
Nicaragua are better, with less interruption 
from quarantine; that it is possible to de- 
velop the countries through which the more 
northern canal passes, while Panama is hope- 
lessly barren; and that the trade-winds pre- 
vailing in the Nicaraguan belt will give sailing 
ships an advantage of nine days in reaching the 
termini of the channel. The enterprise will be 
commercially profitable, and much more than 
self-sustaining, in either event. In addition to 
a pleasant recital of his own experiences in the 
country, Lieutenant Walker has prepared an 
historical account of Nicaragua, including a 
brief memoir of his kinsman, William Walker, 


the great filibuster. The book is one of value, | 


the possibility of the destruction of canal struc- 
tures by volcanic action being fully anticipated. 
After reciting the disturbances of a seismic 
nature that have occurred within historic times, 
the author concludes thus : 

“Tt will be seen that voleanic activity near the 
canal line is in a state of decadence, and that, judging 
from appearances, any further outbreak will be likely 
to occur near the middle of one of the voleanic ranges. 
When it is remembered that the destructive effect of 
an earthquake is limited to a comparatively small area 
immediately surrounding the epicentrum, there seems 
to be no reason for anticipating destructive shocks along 
the line of the proposed canal. Experience tends to 
show the soundness of this deduction, for shocks which 
have done much damage in Leon and Managua have 
been quite harmless at Rivas.” 


Mr. Lanier McKee, author of “ The Land 
of Nome,” is a recent graduate of Yale, and 








a lawyer by profession. Hearing of the dis- 
covery of gold at Nome — rather literally ‘the 
jumping-off place of the world,” as he calls it — 
he made a study of the laws governing mining 
localities as a preliminary, and in June of 
1900 arrived at the rapidly growing town. 
Here he became interested as the attorney for 
one of the litigants in a case, or series of cases, 
which involved enormously valuable interests 
at that point, and no small part of his breezily 
told narrative is concerned with the scandal 
which ensued, resulting recently in the re- 
moval of the Alaskan judge opposed to his 
clients. In this recital it is quite evident that 
he intends to be fair, though an attorney under 
retainer is not always a disinterested witness. 
Besides this, the book shows the possibilities 
of success in a mining region without taking 
part in the arduous manual labor which mining 
itself involves, granted a sound mind and body. 
The extract following, describing Nome itself 
and the sorrows of some men with more appar- 
atus than experience, is characteristic. 

“Hundreds were living in tents upon the beach, 
thanks to the clemency of the weather. Within a very 
short distance from our camp, with their freight piled 
about, were the ‘syndicate,’ and quite unenthusiastic. 
Actually, the ‘syndicate’ were selling out, and without 
a struggle. Several of its members very soon bade us 
farewell, and pulled out for what they thought the 
‘ real thing’ — quartz mines in Oregon. And yet some 
of the mines on Anvil Creek even then, and with only 
a few men shovelling the pay dirt into the sluice boxes, 
were turning out from ten to fifteen thousand dollars a 
day. To be sure, this was for the few only, but, at the 
same time, it went to prove that the country was not a 
fraud. Even the dirt in those miserable Nome streets 
contained ‘ colors,’ or small particles of gold; and it is an 
incongruous thought that, of all the cities of the world, 
Nome City, as it is called, most nearly approaches the 
= condition of having its streets paved with 
go 

Good books of travel are so interesting and 
so well worth reading, that it is to be hoped 
the enormous growth of libraries, and the con- 
sequent increase of moneys available for the 
purchase of this rather expensive class of 
books, will soon persuade American publishers 
into the policy of bringing out enough of them 
to give America fairer and more adequate rep- 
resentation in comparison with England. 


Waxuace RIce. 


Tue late Augustus De Morgan’s paper “On the 
Difficulty of Correct Description of Books ” has been 
reprinted asa publication of the Bibliographical Society 
of Chicago, with an editorial note by Mr. Aksel G. S. 
Josephson. The edition is limited, and evidently in- 
tended for members of the Society alone. It makes a 
pamphlet of much interest and bibliographical value. 
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Books OF OUT-DOOR LIFE.* 


4 genuine interest in bird-study is not a 
passing emotion. Once astir in the earnest 
heart, the delight of it remains a source of 
active and ever fresh enjoyment, or abides as 
a lasting and beautiful memory. There is 
continual proof of this in the literature which 
embodies the experiences of bird-lovers, all of 
whom are fervent and most of them eloquent 
narrators. The intensity of their feeling gives 
them felicity of expression, and they become, 
as by a masterful impulse, fluent and pictur- 
esque in dealing with their subject. It is so 
with the lovers of nature in any of its mani- 
fold phases. There is scarcely a volume of the 
increasing number recording investigations in 
animal or plant life which is not charming and 
infectious in spirit and statement. 

Take the “ Nestlings of Forest and Marsh,” 
by Mrs. Irene Grosvenor Wheelock, as a 
chance example. The reader’s attention is 
immediately arrested by the subtle grace of 
the language. It would not greatly matter if 
there were not much that is new being told ; 
the way of telling suffices. But there is really 
not a little that is new in the book, and the at- 





*NestTiines or Forest anp MarsH. By Irene Gros- 
venor Wheelock. With twelve full-page Photogravures and 
many Illustrations in the text from Original Photographs 
from Nature, by Harry B. Wheelock. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 

Hezexian’s Wives. By Lillie Hamilton French. With 
frontispiece. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Witp Lire or OrcHARD AND Fiextp. Papers on Amer- 
ican Life. By Ernest Ingersoll. Illustrated from Photo- 
graphs. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Fieip-Book or American Witp-Fiowers. Being a 
Short Description of their Character and Habits, a concise 
Definition of their Colors, and Incidental References to the 
Insects which assist in their Fertilization. By F. Schuyler 
Mathews. With Numerous Reproductions of Water-Colors 
and Pen-and-ink Studies from Nature, by the author. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

Accorpine To Season. Talks about the Flowers in the 
Order of their Appearance in the Woods and Fields. By 
Frances Theodora Parsons. New and Enlarged Edition, with 
thirty-two Plates in Colors, by Elsie Louise Shaw. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Amone THE Nigut Propiz. By Clara Dillingham Pier- 
son. Iliustrated by F.C. Gordon. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 

Next to THE Grounp. Chronicles of a Countryside, 
By Martha McCulloch-Williams. New York: McClure, 
Phillips & Co. 

Forsrst NeicHsors. Life Stories of Wild Animals. By 
William Davenport Hulbert. Illustrated. New York: 
McClure, Phillips & Co. " 

Tue Brook Boox. A First Acquaintance with the 
Brook and its Inhabitants through the Changing Year. By 
Mary Rogers Miller, Lecturer on Nature Study at Cornell 
University. Illustrated. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Nature Srupy anv Lire. By Clifton F. Hodge, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor in Clark University. Illustrated. Boston : 
Ginn & Co. 





tention is worthily rewarded. Mrs. Wheelock 
is untiring in the acquisition of bird-craft, and 
has allowed no sacrifice of physical comfort to 
deter her from the study of the feathered kind 
in their early growth and development. Day 
after day in spring and a large part of sum- 
mer, the first flush of dawn has found her on 
the watch by their cradles in the marsh, the 
meadow, and the forest, to note the changes in 
habit and aspect the hours have wrought dur- 
ing their period of bird-babyhood. Burning 
heat which sent the mercury up iuto the nine- 
ties, and the hundreds even, has failed to daunt 
her. She and her faithful companion, the 
** Man with the Camera,” followed the fortunes 
of rail and quail, blackbird and sandpiper, 
from the building of the nest to the departure 
of the valiant fledglings on free, buoyant wing. 
From such unfaltering vigilance there must 
result new and valuable incidents in the his- 
tory of bird-life. These give Mrs. Wheelock’s 
book an importance readily recognized. The 
external beauty of the volume adds a feature 
deserving favorable notice. The fair, open 
page, enriched with text illustrations and pho- 
togravures from original photographs, are in 
harmony with the pleasing contents. 

An equally striking instance of the spell 
which nature-themes exercise over speaker and 
hearer is afforded in the story of “* Hezekiah’s 
Wives,” by Mrs. Lillie Hamilton French. 
Hezekiah was only a canary bird, and his wives 
were canaries like himself; yet the doings of 
these small and by no means uncommon crea- 
tures so moved the heart and the imagination 
of their mistress that her rehearsal of them 
rouses a kindred enthusiasm in her audience. 
That a bird may have a pronounced personality, 
that it may approach near to humanity in its 
qualities, its affections, and its preferences, one 
is quickly convinced by her persuasive manner 
of putting the case. ‘ Hezekiah” was a re- 
markable specimen of the ovion tribe, there is 
no doubt ; but his natural gifts were developed 
to a great extent by the sympathetic compan- 
ionship of the lady who treated him as one 
faithful and considerate friend treats another. 
It is suggestive evidence of the capacities of 
heart and head, as yet for the most part un- 
suspected, which belong to our fellow-beings in 
the lower ranks of creation. None who make 
the acquaintance of “ Hezekiah,” though at 
second-hand, can fail to be touched by the 
record of his virtues and moved to a more 
kindly regard for all his race. 

A large part of the “ Wild Life of Orchard 
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and Field,” by Mr. Ernest Ingersoll, relates 
to our common birds, the remaining portion 
treating of small quadrupeds, such as mice, 
squirrels, and weasels, with one chapter given 
to notes upon the snail. The book is a revision 
and enlargement of a volume published by the 
author some years ago under the title of 
“Friends Worth Knowing.” In its present 
form it contains a store of late and curious 
facts gleaned from wide reading, together with 
original investigation. Mr. Ingersoll has the 
art of presenting his matter attractively, and 
calling to his aid interpretative illustrations. 

A book that can be slipped into the pocket 
is a desideratum on many occasions, and never 
more so than when one goes afield and would 
be free as may be from hand-baggage, which, 
even of the lightest sort, has a way of growing 
into a grievous burden as the hours pass on. 
Realizing this circumstance, Mr. F. Schuyler 
Mathews has conferred a veritable boon upon 
botanical collectors by so shaping his “ Field- 
Book of American Wild Flowers” that when 
not in use it can be stowed away in a side- 
pocket and happily forgotten. But the book 
can boast of still higher qualities. It is writ- 
ten in plain English: that is, the Greek and 
Latin terms which make botany literally a 
science of hard words are almost wholly avoided, 
and their place is supplied by the simple lan- 
guage to which we are all accustomed. One 
page of the book is given to written descrip- 
tions; the opposite page pictures the plants 
described, in admirable drawings, occasionally 
with colors applied. Over eight hundred species 
of our wild flowers are thus delineated, reliev- 
ing the student of the toil of analysis in order 
to learn the name and character of the blossom 
he would identify. It is an easy and agreeable 
method of making friends of the flowers which 
greet one wherever there is soil enough to carry 
root and stem and leaf to their culmination. 
It might be called the lazy man’s botany, — 
yet it will earn the gratitude of many a thorough 
worker in its field, who would gladly avail 
himself of helps that spare him labor and time. 

To those of us whose memory reaches back 
some decades more or less, there is a double 
delight in turning over the books which now-a- 
days come from an ambitious press. In the 
old times little was looked for beyond a plain 
binding and a sober page in the volumes which 
claimed our notice and found a place in staid 
rows on our library shelves. What a contrast 
prevails at the present day! The prime appeal 
is still to the mental verdict, and yet the grati- 








fication of the eye is the first end sought. The 
sesthetic sense is considered, and all that can 
win its approval is ingeniously attempted. 
Whatever art can devise is now employed to 
give outward charm to the book that covets our 
commendation. We feel this sensibly in the 
‘talks about flowers,” by Mrs. Frances Theo- 
dora Parsons, which she brings out in a new 
edition, retaining the former name “* According 
to Season.” One has a prolonged satisfaction 
in scanning without reading the pages, in dwell- 
ing upon the pictures alone and marking the 
refined details which lend them distinction. 
It is a privilege to own such a book for its ar- 
tistic charm. And its contents well deserve 
their setting. They form a sort of flower cal- 
endar, bringing into prominence the species 
which peculiarly mark the seasons from winter 
around to winter again. The writer is on in- 
timate terms with nature, familiar with her 
varied manifestations, and winning from her 
many secrets unknown to hasty or casual ob- 
servers. These secrets she imparts to. the 
reader with an easy and confident air that is 
no small factor in the happy impression her 
book produces. 

In a series of short, light stories, written 
for the delectation of young children, the lat- 
ter are taken out “*‘ Among the Night People,” 
by their popular entertainer, Mrs. Clara Dil- 
lingham Pierson, to witness the comedies and 
tragedies which these odd creatures enact while 
hid by the curtain of thedark. All the adven- 
tures thus brought to light are made known by 
the animals themselves, who talk to each other 
in unimpeachable English. Cut-worms, fire- 
flies, wigglers, weasels, raccoons, and the rest, 
exhibit a play of mental and moral faculties 
akin to those with which human beings are en- 
dowed. In fact they are simply men, women, 
and children, masquerading in fur and feathers, 
wings and claws, to fit the various parts they 
assume. Such tales are amusing, beyond a 
doubt; but the question arises if the same pur- 
pose might not be attained by communicating 
more truthful ideas of the aims and motives 
prevailing in the animal world. 

Mrs. Martha McCulloch- Williams discloses 
an astonishing knowledge of the business of 
agriculture in the chronicles of a countryside 
to which she has given the title of “ Next to 
the Ground.” One might reasonably infer that 
she has had a life-long experience in turning 
the furrow, in sowing and harvesting crops, 
and in caring for the animals which are an 
essential adjunct of the farm. With minutest 
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detail she treats of ploughing, of clearing 
woodland, of conditions and effects of the 
weather, of the labors and the pastimes which 
are the portion of humble and isolated tillers 
of the soil. Separate chapters are devoted to 
the respective traits and manners of the hog, 
the cow, the horse, and the barn-yard fowls. 
Incidentally, birds, insects, and wild animals, 
which are most intimately associated with the 
farmer, are included in the careful description. 
A thread of story runs through the narrative, 
the scene of which is laid in Kentucky. 

Up in the northern part of Michigan, thirty 
years ago, there rested “a big, broad, beauti- 
ful sheet of water set down in the very heart 
of the woods.” The banks were high and 
clothed with a noble growth of hardwood and 
evergreen trees; the water itself was deep 
and clear, now blue under the cloudless heaven, 
and now gold as it basked in the sunshine. 
Here an explorer in the unbroken wilderness, 
captivated with the loveliness of the little lake, 
broyght his family to dwell, and here for 
years they had for companionship only “ forest 
neighbors” who came about them with un- 
suspecting familiarity and were treated with 
the kindliness of honest friendship. The squir- 
rels, woodchucks, chipmunks, and porcupines 
were daily or nightly visitors at the lonely 
cabin; while the lynx, the bear, and the deer 
often ventured into the near vicinity. The 
beavers built their dams in the brooks flowing 
into the lake, and the loon and other water- 
fowl swam on its surface, plunged deep below 
for their diet of fish, and built their nests in 
its sheltered places. The boy growing up amid 
such isolated surroundings would naturally 
have many an interesting story to relate of 
the wild denizens living close about him; and a 
store of these has been gathered into a volume 
by Mr. William Davenport Hulbert, who was 
one of the pioneer’s young family settled on the 
shores of Glimmerglass lake. In his account 
of his “ Forest Neighbors ”’ we see the animals 
as he saw them, in a state of nature, true to 
their instincts, and alive and intense in every 
act and impulse; and we follow their career 
as he did, glad of their successes and grieved 
over the misfortunes of the humblest among 
them. 

Exquisite illustrations make “The Brook 
Book,” by Miss Mary Rogers Miller, a thing 
to be coveted. The transcripts, in half-tone, 
of quiet landscapes with the brook always a 
central feature, are beautiful enough to frame 
and hang ever in view. Beside these there 





are copious line engravings of much delicacy 
and refinement. The text is a record of the 
rambles of a naturalist along a brookside in 
all weathers and at all seasons of the year. 
Everything alive invited her attention. The 
beauty of the scenery rouses her enthusiasm, 
but her raptures are chiefly expended upon the 
insects inhabiting the water, and the plants 
that fringe its borders. She is skilful in her 
discourse about them, withholding full descrip- 
tions and telling just enough to excite the 
reader’s wish to know more, and, by following 
the writer’s example, to find out for himself 
the facts that are missing in the half-unfolded . 
tale. Miss Miller, as she reveals herself in her 
researches in the storehouse of nature, has an 
energetic personality, a vivacious and piquant 
habit which is a continual stimulant to the 
spectator. 

A book whose purpose is ethical as well as 
practical, which combines wisdom with instruc- 
tion, is that in which Dr. Clifton F. Hodge, as- 
sistant professor in Clark University, W orces- 
ter, Mass., outlines a system of “ Nature Study 
and Life,” having for its express aim the de- 
velopment of character, of the will to do good, 
of the power to create happiness. ‘“ Nature 
Study,” he declares, “is learning those things in 
nature that are best worth knowing to the end 
of doing those things that make life most worth 
living.” Of first importance are man’s primitive 
relations to animal and plant life. Household 
pets are the earliest playfellows of the child; 
he should therefore begin his course of nature 
lessons with a study of the dog, the cat, the 
horse, the toad, the rabbit, the bird, which 
are daily under his eye, of which he knows 
something and should know everything that will 
stimulate his interest and sympathy and extend 
their service to him in ways of pleasure or of 
use. For the study of plants the author would 
have the child sow the seed and watch the growth 
until stem and leaf and flower beget seed in their 
turn. He adopts the motto of Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer, “Give children large interests and 
give them young,” and charges it with a benefi- 
cent motive for their future benefit. “If the 
boys of a neighborhood make the raising of 
peaches and grapes impossible, a better remedy 
than the jail would be to start them to raising 
peaches and grapes of their own.” In the study 
of insects, Dr. Hodge would have the child take 
these which are near at hand,—the fly, the 
mosquito, the cockroach, the moth, — and, leav- 
ing to specialists details of structure and clas- 
sification, learn its life-history by direct obser- 
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vation. The child who has noted the conditions. 


of development in one of the lower animals has 
gained a dominion over it which will enable 
him in maturity to subject it to his needs and 
comfort. The mere knowledge attained is a 
secondary thing. Its worth consists in the con- 
trol it insures over inferior tribes which tend to 
become a pleasure or a pest to mankind. Here- 
in lies the distinction of Dr. Hodge’s system. 
The child discovers the practical value of the 
work he is pursuing, and rejoices in it accord- 
ingly. Beauty and utility go hand in hand, 
and he is willing to toil and sacrifice in order 
_to produce results whereby the good is cherished 
and the evil is overcome. The book is intended 
largely for teachers or parents, and will be es- 
teemed by them for its felicitous and compre- 


hensive suggestions. Sara A. HUBBARD. 





THE BOOK OF THE TROUT.* 


The popularity of the brook trout among 
American anglers is so thoroughly established 
that it requires the ceaseless and unstinted 
beneficence of a paternal government to keep 
our streams stocked with the speckled fry. 
The deforestation of great tracts of wilderness, 


and the devastation by fire with resultant 
destruction of insect life, have brought addi- 
tional peril to the inhabitants of many a trout 
stream. The pollutions of civilization, from 
sawdust to sewage, have already spread deso- 
lation in many an angler’s paradise. 

We fear very much that Mr. Rhead’s book 
of “The Speckled Brook Trout” will only 
increase the terrors that await poor Salvelinus 
of the spring-fed streams. It will stir the 
blood of every veteran disciple of Izaak of 
Stafford, and inspire the amateurs to test the 
charms of the Beaverkill. The book is the 
first of a series which is to constitute a “ Li- 
brary of Rod and Gun,” and it is eminently 
fitting that the brook trout should receive the 
place of chief totem in this religion of recre- 
ation ; for, as the book puts it, — 

“ Has he not stimulated a love for nature, made men 
good, virtuous, and humane? Given occupation to idlers, 
lured loafers from demoralizing environment, filled 
libraries with poetry, belles lettres, and an angling biblio- 

phy as unique as it is entertaining? Has he not, in 
act, been a potential instrument to distribute popula- 





*Tue Specxtep Broox Trovt (Sailvelinus fontinalis). 
By Various Experts with Rod and Reel. Edited and illus- 
trated by Louis Rhead, with an Introduction by Charles 
Hallock. With colored plates, photogravures, and many 
illustrations. New York: R. H. Russell. 





tion over the wilderness places, and so filled up the 
Arcadian recesses of the Catskills, the Adirondacks, 
the White Mountains, the Appalachians, the Rockies, 
and the Cascades, with cottages, parks, and summer 
hotels, where the worker and er may rest from 
their labors and the butterflies of fashion find a health- 
ful and esthetic elysium ?” 

The first object of the editor was to supply 
general information concerning the brook trout, 
without technical terms, for the average fisher- 
man who is interested in angling only as a sport 
or asa change from the activity of city life 
and business cares. This result is very well 
achieved in spite of the fact that the book is a 
series of articles by no less than eight different 
authors. The unity of purpose is well sus- 
tained throughout, and a comprehensive and 
well-balanced treatise is the result. Mr. Hal- 
lock writes a general description of the trout 
family, and Mr. Wm. C. Harris speaks from 
long acquaintance of the habits of this wary 
fish. We fear that neither geologists nor 
ichthyologists will give wide acceptance to Mr. 
Hallock’s suggestion that the wide distribution 
of trout is to be explained by their transit 
through the limpid waters of an extensive sub- 
terranean fluvial system. Mr. E. D. T. Cham- 
bers describes the famous big trout of the 
Nepigon and Lake Edward, and Mr. Benjamin 
Kent sets forth the charms of the Beaverkill. 
The old Adirondacks, as they were before they 
fell from the “estate of fish and solitude” for 
which they were originally celebrated, are con- 
trasted with the new Adirondacks, in which 
sportsmen’s secrets have become the common- 
places of the guide-books. Mr. F. Annin, Jr., 
details the various winged foes with which the 
trout must contend for existence, and presents 
a long list of offenders. The other contributors 
are free to express their views of intruding 
sawmills, and of farmers who also interfere 
with the angler’s sport. We fear the editor 
has let pass a good opportunity to set forth in 
his true light one of the greatest enemies both 
of the trout and the modest angler, to-wit, the 
expert who fishes for record and whips out a 
brook in a single day regardless of the pleasure 
of others or the maintenance of the sport. A 
chapter by the late A. Nelson Cheney, on the 
propagation of trout, is reprinted from the re- 
port of the New York commissioners; and 
some notes on cooking brook trout are furnished 
by the editor. 

The book is tastefully contrived from cover 
to tail-piece. The binding, both inside and 
out, is an imitation of birch-bark, with a picture 
of the brook trout made by the three-color 
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printing process that is very successful in pro- 
ducing the effect of the original. The illustra- 
tions throughout the volume are artistic, well- 
chosen, and handsomely executed. The two 
colored plates and the several photogravures 
merit especial commendation, and the head and 
tail pieces are both unique and apropos. Some 
inserted cuts in green tints add further novelty 
to the book. The publisher has spared neither 
pains nor expense to give this initial volume of 
his sportsman’s library an attractive and fitting 
setting. Cuartes A. Kororp. 








RECENT FICTION.* 


The instinct of hero-worship is a fine psycholog- 
ical possession when restrained by a due regard for 
truth. There are no heroes without their faults, 
and we need to have the robust faith which accepts 
a hero, faults and all, without blinking, if our cult 
is to gain converts. When misdeeds are glazed by 
the worshipper, and the unlovely aspects of char- 
acter concealed, the portrait drawn is not convincing, 
and its effect is not what the artist intends. Alex- 
ander Hamilton achieved enough of real greatness to 
bear the exposure of all his defects, but Mrs. Ather- 
ton, who has just made him the subject of a sort of 
historical novel, is determined that he shall have 
the stature of a demigod, and is unwilling to admit 
that his conduct shall be measured by the ordinary 
moral standards. We have styled “The Con- 
queror ” a sort of historical novel because, while 
largely fictitious, it reads like serious history. The 
writer says that she at first thought of writing a 
formal biography of Hamilton, but “ the instinct of 
the novelist proved too strong ” to be overcome. The 
actual result of her efforts is a hybrid product that 
is not easily classified. The long historical and 
constitutional disquisitions which impede its progress 
make it impossible to call the work a novel pure 
and simple, while the false coloring of its hero’s 


character and the unworthy caricaturing of all his 
political opponents, forbid us to take it as a his- 
torical study. Mrs. Atherton has studied the sources 
widely if not wisely, but the resulting product is a 
turgid and amorphous piece of writing, absolutely 
hopeless in the matter of style, as well as insuffer- 
ably dull. The historical student will find in it 
entertainment of a sort that the writer did not in- 
tend to provide, but the general reader will do well 
to pass it by. 

“The Battleground ” is the fourth novel of Miss 
Ellen Glasgow, and is much the best of the four. 
Indeed, it seems to us one of the best novels of the 
South during the period which precedes and includes 
the Civil War that has ever been written. The 
generous qualities and the amiable weaknecses that 
make the Virginia life of a generation ago so charm- 
ing to us in the retrospect are pictured with sym- 
pathetic insight, and the horrors of internecine 
conflict are softened into pathetic outline by the art 
of the writer. The broad hospitality, the essential 
refinement, the semi-feudal social organization, and 
the high-minded idealism of the Old Dominion in 
ante-bellum days, are now vanished forever from 
our civilization, or exist in out-of-the-way regions 
as faint simulacra of a past that now seems as old 
as the Flood. We have organized our life upon a 
more rational basis, perhaps, but much has been 
lost that may never be regained, and one sometimes 
wonders if the change has been altogether for the 
better. This book might have been called “The 
Making of a Man,” for that is what provides its 
main interest, and we care more for the develop- 
ment of the hero’s character under the stress of 
sternly adverse circumstance than we do for the 
picturesque accessories of the narrative. The war 
itself is excellently done, but even more excellent is 
the art with which its reactions upon the several 
leading characters are set forth. Such books as 
this help us to respect the Southern standpoint, and 
help also to wipe away the last lingering traces of 
Northern resentment. 

Miss A. C. Laut is a young woman who has 
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chosen for her field the wild days of adventure in 
the Canadian wilderness, the days when the fur- 
trade was a source of great wealth to those who 
exploited it, and when the rivalries of English and 
French for its monopoly led to many moving inci- 
dents by flood and forest. Miss Laut’s “ Lords of 
the North” was a work of much freshness and 
crude power, and its present successor, “ Heralds 
of Empire,” marks a still more evident success. 
That picturesque and fascinating dare-devil, Pierre 
Radisson, is the hero of the new romance, which 
connects, on the one hand, with the English court 
of the Restoration, and, on the other, with the 
colony of Massachusetts Bay just before the days 
of the witchcraft delusion. 

We are plunged into the thick of the witchcraft 
delusion when we take up “The Coast of Freedom,” 
by Miss Marie Adéle Shaw. The scene of this ro- 
mance begins at the London docks, with the kidnap- 
ping of a maid whom certain villainous persons wish 
to put out of the way that they may gain possession 
of her property. The scene then shifts (after a 
piratical episode) to the New England colony, 
whither the heroine is brought under the guardian- 
ship of Captain William Phips. The arch-villain 
also appears to ornament Boston society, and prose- 
cute his designs. A suitable hero is provided, and, 
after many perils, both hero and heroine reach the 
haven of their desires. The leading historical fig- 
ures are those of Phips, now governor of the colony, 
and Cotton Mather, in his favorite character of 
witch-hunter. It is probably useless to protest, in 
the name of historical scholarship, against this dis- 
tortion of a great New England worthy. The scene 
of the heroine’s trial for witchcraft is well done, 
much better than it has been done in earlier treat- 
ments of this theme, and the general atmosphere of 
Puritan Massachusetts has been reproduced with 
considerable skill and fidelity to fact. 

Mr. Wymond Carey is a new writer, as far as we 
know, and the quality of his “Monsieur Martin” 
is such that we shall hope to hear from him again. 
The book is a full-blooded historical romance of 
the great Swedish war, with Charles XII. for the 
leading historical figure, and Augustus the Strong 
for a side-show. A scene is divided between Sweden 
and Dresden, and the interest is sustained at stir- 
ring pitch throughout an exceptionally long narra- 
tive. The intrigue is so complicated that we follow 
it with difficulty, and even at the end are not quite 
sure of what the author would have us think of 
several of his characters. This is the one defect of 
a book which has many virtues. It is the product 
of a rich mind and an inventive one, of a writer 
who has really delved into the history of his period, 
and who at the same time knows how to make skil- 
ful use of all the romantic accessories. It is a novel 
of action from first to last, and spares us the pages 
of description and analysis with which most histor- 
ical romances are apt to eke out the poverty of their 
imagination. 

The romantic career of John Law has been made 





into a historical novel by Mr. Emerson Hough, 
who has found ample material for his exploitation 
in the experiences of this fascinating adventurer. 
Roughly divided, the story has three sections, deal- 
ing, respectively, with Law’s startling entry into 
London society, with his subsequent exploration of 
the Mississippi Valley, and with his dazzling fame 
and sudden downfall under the French Regency. 
His life offers an excellent subject for romance, 
and the author has made much of it. The specu- 
lative fever which attended the launching of his 
great financial enterprises, his conquest of court 
and capital, and the dramatic climax of his down- 
fall, are vividly set forth, and inspire no little 
sympathy for a man who, although he made mis- 
calculations, was nevertheless distinctly in advance 
of his age. 

“The Siege of Lady Resolute,” by Mr. Harris 
Dickson, is a historical romance which, like the one 
last described, divides its scenes between Europe and 
America. It begins in Southern France, with the 
persecution of the Cévenol Huguenots, carries us on 
through much intrigue in and about the court of 
Louis XIV., and depicts the sinister ascendency of 
Madame de Maintenon. Presently the action is 
shifted to the new colony of Louisiana, whither hero 
and heroine are conveniently transported, and where 
they encounter much peril from both red men and 
white. We return to France at last, and the Lady 
Resolute capitulates, which means that there is no 
further excuse for prolonging the story. 

The latest of Revolutionary romances is “ None 
but the Brave,” by Mr. Hamblen Sears. The scene 
is laid in the Hudson region, from West Point to 
New York, and the time is that of Arnold’s treason 
and the immediately subsequent happenings. The 
figures are of the conventional sort. The hero is 
daring and devoted; the heroine begins by being 
pert and ends by becoming womanly; Washington, 
Arnold, André, Clinton, and other historical per- 
sonages make also their conventional albeit shadowy 
entry upon the scene. The villain is disposed of 
in somewhat unusual fashion, and all ends happily. 

The history of the last century offers no subject 
for the historical novelist more fascinating in its 
interest and more striking in its dramatic possibilities 
than the war of 1870 between France and Prussia. 
A number of writers have made successful use of 
this theme. It has been happily handled by Herr 
Spielhagen in his “ Allzeit Voran,” by Mr. R. W. 
Chambers in his “Lorraine,” and by countless 
French novelists of the past quarter-century. This 
is no reason why it should not be handled again, 
and we are glad that Mr. Chatfield-Taylor has 
taken it for the subject-matter of his latest novel. 
We are glad, not only because of the perennial in- 
terest of the theme, but also because it has given 
this writer an opportunity for the display of talents 
that could not possibly find fitting exercise in the 
drawing-room. The smartness of an artificial so- 
ciety has been his chief preoccupation in his earlier 
novels, and he has cared more for the polishing of 
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a phrase than for the delineation of a vital situation. 
Epigram and light social banter are not wholly 
missing in “ The Crimson Wing,” but there is serious 
stuff besides. It is all a little theatrical and senti- 
mental still, but it is a well-planned story, and it is 
based upon a really painstaking effort to be his- 
torically accurate. It is a far better book than the 
author has heretofore given us, and promises well 
for his literary future. 

“ Before the Dawn,” a novel by Mr. and Mrs. 
Edmund Noble, deals with the beginnings of the 
modern revolutionary movement in Russia. The 
scene is laid somewhere in the early seventies, when 
Nihilism was on the point of blossoming into the 
red flower of terrorism, and when the ferment of 
liberal ideas was spreading from many small groups 
of young men and women. The authors know their 
Russia too well to be guilty of going to sensational 
extremes, and the lurid episodes usually found in 
stories of this description are wanting. There are 
arrests, indeed, and sentences of administrative 
exile, but we are spared the horrors of dungeons 
and assassinations. The book is valuable as a picture 
of social conditions, but it does not make a good 
novel. The action is impeded by much description 
and discussion, and even the plot is difficult to dis- 
entangle. We have at the end only a confused idea 
of the principal characters and of the relations in 
which the authors have sought to place them. 

The “epic ” effect seems in danger of being over- 
strained by our novelists. One of them gives us 
the epic of the wheat and promises the epic of the 
board of trade, another gives us the epic of the 
rolling-mills, and still another the epic of the cow- 
boy ; now Mr. Stewart Edward White appears with 
“The Blazed Trail,” which is the epic of the log- 
ging camp. These books all testify to the tremen- 
dous energy which is the secret of our material 
advancement, and doubtless help the cloistered 
reader to understand the conditions of the turbulent 
life that environs him. But they make rather dull 
reading, because their chief stock in trade is a fund 
of technical information about some particular in- 
dustry, which cannot be accepted as a proper sub- 
stitute for insight into the human soul. Mr. White’s 
book is among the better of its class, but it is heavily 
overweighted with minute realistic description, and 
the relief afforded by a few sentimental episodes and 
rhapsodical outbursts is too artificial and perfunctory 
to prove satisfactory. Those who want to know 
about logging in Upper Michigan, and about the 
frauds upon the government committed by the 
lumberman-capitalist, will find these things expressed 
with virile energy in “The Blazed Trail,” but they 
will find little more. Least of all will they find 
the elements of convincing or even probable romance, 
unless the meaning of romance be frankly adapted 
to fit the case. 

Mr. Hamlin Garland has produced a capital story 
in “ The Captain of the Gray Horse Troop.” It is 
a story of love and adventure on a Western Indian 
reservation, with an excursion or two into the haunis 





of the Eastern politician. It has a hero of the most 
attractive metal, sincere and courageous, and a 
heroine who charms not the hero alone. It has 
moving incidents in profusion, and opportunities for 
the display of both moral and physical prowess. It 
has descriptive power also, and a charm of style 
beyond what Mr. Garland has hitherto attained. 
It is, moreover, a book which makes an impressive 
appeal in behalf of a cause which has clearly en- 
listed the author’s most ardent sympathies — the 
cause of the American Indian. Mr. Garland has 
been apt to let his interest in causes get the better 
of his artistic judgment, but in this case he has 
made a book which does not suffer in romantic in 
terest from the obtrusion of the underlying arga 
ment. With less of sentimentality and a firmer 
grasp of actual conditions than were possessed by 
the author of “ Ramona,” he has made an even 
more convincing plea for the rights of our national 
wards, and has voiced an equal indignation at sight 
of the tricks and abuses that we have allowed to 
be put upon them, at our wanton provocations and 
punitive expeditions, and at the folly of the effort 
to impose our own civilization upon a people who 
are still living in the Stone Age. “The Captain 
of the Gray Horse Troop” is a well-informed and 
warm-hearted book, that is good to read, and is 
likely to prove an effective ally in the work of 
dealing justly and humanely with the Indians. 
The delicate art of Mr. Howells has never 
been displayed to better advantage than in his 
latest novel. “The Kentons” ie the kind of story 
best suited to his powers, a story of commonplace 
people in commonplace relations. The characters 
are the six Kentons — father, mother, two daugh- 
ters, and two sons— and the various young men 
who are interested in the daughters. They live in 
an Ohio town of five thousand inhabitants, and 
enjoy universal respect. Muskingum, however, does 
not long contain them, as far as the present story is 
concerned, for one of the daughters gets into an 
entanglement of the affections with a vulgar youth 
of the town, and is broken-hearted when she real- 
izes his unworthiness. To distract her, the family 
make a visit to New York, and thence start upon 
a European trip. The objective point is Holland, 
and the scene from that time on is laid in the Hague 
and in Scheveningen. A young New York clergy- 
man of the liberal and humane type is among their 
fellow-passengers; he accompanies them to the 
Hague, and, in the end, persuades the broken- 
hearted daughter to become his wife. These charac- 
ters are drawn for us with lines so deft and so subtle 
that we can think of no truer parallel than the work 
of Jane Austen. In addition, there is much variety 
of incident, and the constant infusion of the sly 
humor which Mr. Howells always has at command. 
The heroine is a young woman with an exasperating 
conscience, which we all the time fear will compel 
her to a rash decision, reckless of her own inter- 
ests. Fortunately, her fundamental good sense 
triumphs over the casuistry of her introspective 
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heart-searchings, and the situation is brought to a 
rational outcome. The perplexities of the story 
are of the artificial sort, and in the hands of the 
ordinary novelist such a story could not be any- 
thing but dull. To say that it remains absorbingly 
interesting is the best tribute that we can pay to 
the art of the writer. 

Religious controversy in a small New York town 
is the substance of “ Hardwicke,” by Mr. Henry 
Edward Rood. This is not a promising programme, 
but the treatment offers a sufficient modicum of 
variety and humor to reconcile us in the end with 
so forbidding a theme. The principal character is 
a young clergyman, whose faith in the fundamentals 
of Christian belief is unshaken, but who has read 
and thought too much to have any sympathy with 
the narrow and intolerant orthodoxy of the past. 
In accepting his village charge he finds himself a 
member of a community bound hard and fast in 
the trammels of a mechanical and repellant faith. 
His opinions quickly arouse suspicion, and he finds 
himself, after a few weeks, the victim of an old- 
fashioned heretic hunt, with the whole village pack 
at his heels. The plot of his enemies to dismiss him 
in disgrace is shrewdly circumvented, and he with- 
draws voluntarily with most of the honors of the 
game, including the daughter of his most virulent 
antagonist. The story is rather amateurish, the 
violence of the attack upon the hero is somewhat 
exaggerated, and certain minor features of the plot 
are not sufficiently developed, but the book is never- 
theless possessed of both interest and promise. 

A young man of fine intellectual and moral en- 
dowment, entering upon active life with all the 
advantages of wealth and education, resolves, rather 
than follow the easy path of worldly success that 
invites him, to cast in his lot with the poor and 
make their cause his own. He first enters the 
ministry, but is soon repelled by the hypocrisies of 
the profession, and decides to become one of the 
people by engaging as a common workman in a 
great iron and steel industry. With this purpose 
in view he enters the works of an establishment, 
makes his way into a position of some responsibility, 
and at the same time becomes a trusted leader of 
his fellow-workmen in their agitation for the redress 
of grievances. In the strike which ensues, he en- 
deavors to mediate between the conflicting interests, 
but stands staunchly for the claims of labor in its 
conflict with capital. The angry passions which he 
has helped to unloose escape from his control, and 
there follows the familiar and sickening sequence 
of violent attacks upon property and persons, stern 
repression by the authorities, and punishment of 
the offenders. Having made his experiment, and 
found it a failure, he returns to the life which he 
had abandoned, not hopeless of his cause, but con- 
scious that he had sought to further it by means 
that must be foredoomed to failure. Henceforth, 
he will work for his ideal of the codperative com- 
monwealth from the vantage-point of the social 
station to which he really belongs. The story is a 





familiar one ; once started, it almost tells itself ; in 
relating it anew, Mr. I. K. Friedman has followed 
the inevitable lines. But “ By Bread Alone” is 
distinguished from most of the stories of its class 
by a patient first-hand study of the conditions of 
the problem, by passionate earnestness, and by 
perfect sincerity. These qualities have their defects, 
which in the present instance take the form of too 
much technology and a seriousness too unre- 
lieved. Those who are familiar with industrial 
conditions in the great iron mills of Chicago will 
applaud the faithfulness of their portrayal, and 
those who remember the incidents of the riots of 
the summer of 1894 will admire the ingenuity with 
which Mr. Friedman has made use of material 
drawn from its history. His reproduction of the 
happenings of that summer is so accurate in many 
of its details that there is danger of its being taken 
too literally in others. In this respect, an unin- 
tentional injustice is done the memory of a recent 
governor of Illinois, whose real attitude in the 
matter was that of unflinching determination to 
sustain the law, rather than that sympathy with 
lawlessness which has been charged to him by his 
enemies. We regret that Mr. Friedman’s book 
should help to perpetuate so malicious and un- 
grounded a legend. 

« The Second Generation,” by Mr. James Weber 
Linn, is the first book of a young writer, who has 
done wisely in dealing with life as it lies close at 
hand. It is a study of the modern American city 
viewed by astudent of corrupt political conditions, 
and pictures the career of an unscrupulous manip- 
ulator of legislative bodies and organs of opinion. 
To the undoing of this scoundrel a young reporter 
devotes his energies, and achieves success in his 
aim, although the caprice of fortune makes him the 
victim of an unjust criminal prosecution. With the 
daughter of this man, ignorant of her parentage, 
he has fallen in love, and thus the outcome of the 
story is a sort of tragedy. Mr. Linn has written a 
creditable story, one which has interest in itself, and 
which gives promise of better things to come. 

“Catholic controversy in fiction” —the adver- 
tisement is not alluring, but it is atleast honest. 
Three books constitute the series, and one of them 
we reviewed several weeks ago. ‘The Catholic” 
is an anonymous novel, dealing with contemporary 
English life. The form of worship, about which 
the characters and incidents are grouped, seems to 
have no relation whatever to any form of religious 
emotion. It is a hard and unlovely polity, seeking 
to extend its power by worldly influence and in- 
trigue, by an appeal to the baser motives of human 
action. There is not a character in the book that 
may be called sympathetic, nor an ambition that 
may be called praiseworthy. If the writer be 
indeed a member of the Roman communion, his 
method is certainly a curious one. The best of 
ecclesiastical organizations have vices that are in 
need of scourging, but the ré/e of the candid friend 
may easily be overacted. 
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Mr. Richard Bagot, whose “Casting of Nets” 
we mentioned before, has now added “ A Roman 
Mystery ” to the series. His second book is much 
better than the first, which we condemned on much 
the same grounds as have just been urged in the 
case of “The Catholic.” It has no more of spir- 
ituality than its predecessor, and it gives disagree- 
able prominence to the intriguing and proselytizing 
aspects of Catholic society, but it deals with inter- 
esting material, and is the work of a man who 
knows his subject. That subject is, essentially, the 
feud between “whites” and “blacks” in Roman 
society, of which Mr. Crawford has given us many 
interesting glimpses, and which Mr. Bagot has 
studied with judgment and penetration. His book 
is a brief for the liberals, and an unanswerable 
argument for the renunciation of papal pretensions 
to the temporal power. 

Dr. Conan Doyle would have done well to adhere 
to his earlier resolution, and allow Sherlock Holmes 
to “stay dead.” The resurrection was hardly worth 
while if it was to result in so hackneyed a repetition 
of the old mannerisms and methods of the detective 
as is given usin “The Hound of the Baskervilles.” 
The plot is ingeniously contrived, to be sure, and 
the working out is of a nature to keep the reader 
keyed up to a reasonable pitch of exciting suspense, 
but the conclusion is not adequate to the machinery 
employed, and the entire performance is hopelessly 
melodramatic. When we think of the really good 
books that Dr. Doyle wrote at the outset of his career, 
and then contrast them with this journeyman effort, 
the showing ie melancholy indeed. 

“The Giant’s Gate,”” Mr. Max Pemberton’s latest 
invention, is a romance of modern Paris inspired by 
suggestions of the Dreyfus affair, and partly by 
reminiscences of the meteoric General Boulanger. 
What the author needed was a “man on horseback,” 
the idol of the populace, and, since the more recent 
chapter in French history failed to provide such a 
figure, recourse was had to the earlier one. A coup 
@ état is planned, and gives promise of successful 
issue, but the Government thwarts the conspirators 
at the critical juncture, and the hero occupies Bel- 
fort instead of the Elysée. The heroine is the 
daughter of an English earl, and, at the end, is left 
awaiting the release of her lover from the place of 
his imprisonment. The story is brilliant but artifi- 
cial, and, what is unusual with this novelist, is badly 
constructed. The “giant’s gate” is the Thames, 
and the whole tenor of the earlier chapters seems to 
promise a French invasion of England by means of 
a fleet of submarines. About midway in the narra- 
tive, the plot gets sidetracked, as it were, and from 
there on becomes an account of the hero’s imperial 
escapade. A curious thing about the book is that, in 
dealing with its English scenes and persons, it as- 
sumes the French standpoint, and indulges in the 
sort of caricature which is the delight of the Par- 
isian journalist. We cannot help wondering how 
Mr. Pemberton’s public will take this audacious 
proceeding. Witt1am Morton Payne. 





NOTES ON NOVELS. 


Mr. Brand Whitlock was long a political corres- 
pondent for one of the leading newspapers in the coun- 
try. During his period of service he obtained an 
insight into the practical side of government which is 
granted to few of his fellow-citizens. This he has 
utilized to the utmost in his novel, “The Thirteenth 
District” (Bowen-Merrill Co.). But he has not rested 
content with the mere idealizing and narration of events 
from his own experience. Singularly happy as he has 
been in selecting characters who are types of the con- 
tending forces ruling the destinies of the Republic, he 
has been still happier in making his principal character, 
a pitiful creature to call a hero, the battle-ground on 
which the forces of good and evil contend. The de- 
moralizing effects of power in weak hands, of life in 
the capital of the nation upon a character far from 
robust, of the temptations which assail the man in 
public life, these are what give Mr. Whitlock’s work its 
interest and its promise of permanency. 

Politics of quite another sort gives interest to Mr. 
Joel Chandler Harris’s initial tale in “The Making of 
a Statesman, and Other Stories” (McClure, Phillips & 
Co.). Here a young man of talent and high ambitions 
sacrifices his own career to put the father of the girl 
he loves into a place of honor,— writing his speeches, 
teaching him to deliver them, and conducting the cam- 
paigns that bring him before the public. Before it is 
quite too late, though after the supposed statesman’s 
death, the lover’s self-sacrifice becomes known to the 
daughter, and a pleasant story is given its appropriate 
ending. There are three other tales in the book, of 
the sort that Mr. Harris has made his readers familiar 
with in his previous publications, with well-drawn 
characters from the South, and events filled with 
human interest. ; 

In the general search for literary material now going 
on in America, the South is by no means overlooked. 
Mr. Thomas Dixon, Jr., takes the Reconstruction era 
for the topic of his rather ill-natured work, “The 
Leopard’s Spots” (Doubleday, Page & Co.). The 
author states again and again that the bitterness against 
the North is due more to the excesses of the “ carpet- 
bag” epoch than to the deeds of the Civil War. He 
is full of hatred against the negro, who was rather the 
tool in the hands of designing whites than an actor on 
his own responsibility in the scenes complained of. 
Yet his book will not have been written in vain if it 
points out the dangers of ruling a people against its 
will, the awful perils of governing without the consent 
of the governed. 

A book more just to both North and South is Mrs. 
Mary Tappan Wright’s “Aliens” (Scribner). A 
Northern man, long acclimated in the South through 
his service as professor in a small college, marries a 
Northern woman with all the virtues and prejudices of 
the intelligent American of New England birth and 
breeding. She brings to her understanding of the 
negro question a keen sense of justice and an inexor- 
able conscience. Opposed to her is the inertia of a 
people who have learned from bitter experience what 
she has seen with unfamiliar eyes. The right and 
wrong of the case, the slow dawning of the vital dis- 
tinction between a condition and a theory, are set forth 
with dispassion and a keen sense of justice to the con- 
tending forces at work. It is doubtful if the multiform 
problem presented by the Southern negro has ever been 
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discussed in a manner more enlightened and with 
observation more acute. 

It is not in the “black belt” of the South that 
Miss Hildegard Brooks lays the scene of “The Master 
of Caxton” (Scribner), a story which concerns itself 


chiefly with social distinctions between the whites. A 


Southern girl, adopted by a woman of wealth in the 
North, abandons her heritage after the death of her 
benefactress, in part because of the burdens attached 
to it, but more from homesickness. She thenceforth 
makes her home with the three brothers she had never 
forgotten, young men with all the dignity of free Ameri- 
cans, though by no means of the aristocracy of their 
little corner in the world. A double romance runs 
through the story thenceforth, lending interest and va- 
riety to its well-drawn pictures of manners and customs. 

“Dorothy South” (Lothrop) takes its name from 
a beautiful young Southern woman, one of the most 
agreeable characters Mr. George Cary Eggleston has 
ever painted. The period is that immediately preceding 
the Civil War, and the story is concerned chiefly with 
the differences and contrasts between life in the South 
now and in the ante-bellum days. 

Still another aspect of Southern life is contained in 
“ Mazel” (Stone), written by an author who shields his 
identity behind the pen-name of “ Richard Fisguill.” 
The scene is laid in the University of Virginia, and the 
close approximation to actual portraits of the members 
of the faculty of that excellent institution will account 
for the practical anonymity with which the book is put 
forth. 

Mr. Samuel Minturn Peck is at his best in the series 
of little stories which make up the volume of “ Ala- 
bama Sketches” (McClurg). He has drawn upon all 
the elements of a cheerful little city for his characters, 
and his work lacks neither humor nor pathos. Whites 
and blacks mingle in his pages on terms of equal liter- 
ary importance, whatever their social status may be. 
While slight, the tales, some of them little more than 
anecdotes, have positive charm, and may be taken as 
accurate pictures of a civilization but little known in 
the North. 

Mr. Paul Dunbar has done nothing as good in prose 
as his latest story, “The Sport of the Gods” (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.). A faithful negro is accused of a crime 
of which his master’s weak brother is guilty, and is 
sentenced toa long term of imprisonment. His family, 
denied the right of support through popular prejudice, 
takes refuge in New York City, and proceeds to speedy 
moral disintegration. Mr. Dunbar gives a side of met- 
ropolitan life almost unsuspected, — that of the dissi- 
pated colored folk, frequenters of saloons and cheap 
theatres. The story is at once tenderly sympathetic 
and powerful, and nothing written recently presents a 
more impressive picture of the evil results which fol- 
low a betrayal of justice. 

Nearly all the characters of Mr. Robert Shackleton’s 
** Many Waters” (Appleton) are New York journalists, 
and those who seek knowledge of one of the few mod- 
ern occupations which have in them the spirit of adven- 
ture can find it set forth here in full detail. Episodes 
in newspaper life are to be seen from the inside, coupled 
with a pretty romance and an excellently contrived foil 
to it through the wrecking of a husband’s life by an 
unfaithful wife. The book is vivid and convincing, and 
has a really remarkable first chapter. 

The city policeman, one of the most maligned and 
least understood of all our public servants, finds a sym- 





pathetic interpreter in Mr. Elliott Flower. “ Police- 
man Flynn,” the hero of his book, is an actuality in the 
main, based upon the long career of uninterrupted use- 
fulness led by the late Andrew Rowan of the Central 
Detail in Chicago. Mr. Flower lets us see what it 
means to be both a man and an officer, in a series of 
sketches, humorous in the main, though always with a 
suspicion of pathos. The book is eminently modern, 
and one to be read for instruction hardly less than 
amusement. (Century Co.) 

Not the least remarkable thing about Mark Twain’s 
“ Double-Barrelled Detective Story” (Harper) is the 
introduction into the book of Dr. Conan Doyle’s “ Sher- 
lock Holmes” as a living character, — just at the mo- 
ment, too, when his creator had resuscitated him. The 
story, which is slight, promises well in the opening chap- 
ters, but it may be said not to be worked out, and leaves 
the reader disappointed. 

An interesting character is preserved in Mr. Herbert 
M. Hopkins’s “ The Fighting Bishop” (Bowen-Merrill 
Co.), a portrait of a pro-slavery prelate in war times, 
disclosing the effect of his powerful personality upon 
the members of his large family. There are two love 
episodes in the book, one of much sweetness; but the 
theme is rather the manner in which son after son of 
the aging man is crushed into insignificance under his 
dominion. Some rebel and flee, some dare to differ 
from him politically, even his wife turns to save her 
offspring from the terror of his wrath; while the old 
dignitary, abating no whit of his demand for obedience, 
goes on his way lonely and sorrowful. For a first book, 
it has marked originality. 

As a result of his studies of the American tramp, 
Mr. Josiah Flynt has written a novel dealing with a spe- 
cial phase in the lives of these victims and enemies of 
society. “The Little Brother” (Century Co ) is not 
pleasant in text or suggestion, but it demands a meas- 
ure of social justice that shall free the community of 
these parasites by destroying the reason for their exist- 
ence. Here a child is kidnapped from his putative 
sister, actually his mother, and the kidnapper proves in 
the end to be the lad’s own father. A chapter, drawn 
from life, of the effect of jail-life upon the boy, reads 
like a cry for help from these helpless ones. 

The mining region of Arizona has furnished Miss 
Frances Charles with the material for her rather unus- 
ual story, “In the Country God Forgot” (Little, 
Brown, & Co.). On this rude spot the civilizations of 
the Atlantic coast meet the customs of the remote 
Southwest, with effects at once humorous and tragic. 
In the background stands the gloomy figure of a pio- 
neer, owner of all the neighboring lands and interests 
not wholly mineral, who has in his heart a most unhappy 
hatred for his only child, a son. The book can hardly 
be said to be composed of successive episodes, and yet 
the bond between the chapters is often slight, making 
it difficult to hold the thread of the argument. 

New England humor may grow tiresome when 
strained through the medium of much dialect, so that 
the better part of Mr. Fred Lewis Pattee’s “ Mary Gar- 
vin: The Story of a New Hampshire Sammer ” (Crow- 
ell) lies rather in the awakening of soul which comes 
to the heroine, at first through her growing affection 
fora man of education, a neighbor’s son, who has sought 
and found a position at the bar, and then in the abrupt- 
ness of her own contrast with the personality of a 
charming city woman looking for a rural retreat. 
tween the two influences, she comes into contact with 
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the great world, goes to school, —.and the end is inev- 
itable, but all the better for coming after a good old- 
fashioned New England Thanksgiving dinner. 

There are few writers more entertaining to-day than 
Miss Josephine Dodge Daskam, and her previous rep- 
utation loses nothing by the stories of childhood pub- 
lished under the title of the first of them, “‘ The Mad- 
ness of Philip” (McClure, Phillips & Co.). Miss 
Daskam has been at no little pains to present aspects 
of child-life which are typical, and to the adult unusu- 
ally instructive. She has fully realized in her book 
that children have ideas and standards of their own, 
and has been fortunate in making this fact clear to her 
readers. It-is a rare story that can bring amusement 
to both old and young in a single audience. 

A child of a larger growth is the heroine of Miss 
Eleanor Hoyt’s “ The Misdemeanors of Nancy ” (Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co.). Nancy is a girl just old enough 
to be in society, pretty, charming, acute, and vivacious, 
and with entire consciousness of the privileges these 
qualities entitle her to exact from the world at large 
and from the masculine element in it more particularly. 
The book is admirable summer reading, being con- 
structed in episodes, each complete in itself, yet com- 
bining to give an accurate portrait of a delightful 
personality. 

“Chimmie Fadden and Mr Paul” (Century Co.) 
revives interest in an old acquaintance, the “ Bowery 
boy,” promoted to service in a New York family of 
position and wealth. All the characters of the former 
volume have been retained by Mr. Townsend, the 
author, but the opinions set forth in the book are 
largely those of Mr. Paul, intimate in the Van Cort- 
landt-Burton household. Strained as these are through 
Chimmie’s marvellous dialect, the effect is usually de- 
lightful if the ability to comprehend this picturesque 
manner of expression is not lacking. But the notable 
thing in the book is the social and political philosophy, 
quite as good and quite as sound in its way as Mr. 
Dooley’s, and of the same school. 

OF the making of historical romances there is appar- 
ently no end, but if all of these could have the fire and 
accuracy of Mr. Clinton Scollard’s “The Cloistering 
of Ursula” (L. C. Page & Co.) there would be noth- 
ing to complain of. The scene is laid in one of the 
Italian cities during the Renaissance, and the opening 
chapter is certain to engage the reader’s attention, for 
the hero’s whole family perishes in a single massacre. 
From that time on there is no diminution of interest, 
love stepping in when battle and murder is not holding 
the stage. It is an accurate picture of the times, ad- 
mirably written, and well illustrated. 

Going back to the days of the Emperor Barbarossa 
for the scene of “ Hohenzollern,” the Very Rev. Cyrus 
Townsend Brady has drawn upon his imagination for 
the rest of his characters. The book is written for 
dramatization, and as a result it suffers as literature, 
the action being too incessant and the proportion which 
diologue bears to narrative much too large. The story 
is based upon the rivalry between Barbarossa and 
Hohenzollern for the affections of a lady of the court, 
and contains material enough for one twice its length. 
(Century Co.). 

Coming down to the conspiracy of Pontiac, Mrs. 
Mary Catherine Crowley writes of “The Heroine of 
the Strait” (Little, Brown, & Co.), setting forth the 
incidents of the siege of Detroit by that interesting 
and unscrupulous savage. The principal figure in the 





book is a pretty French girl who is said te have saved 
the English garrison from overthrow, in spite of his- 
torical evidence that it was an Indian maiden who be- 
trayed the purpose of her people. The story could 
not fail to be interesting with so much action and no 
less romance running through it, and contrives to give 
a vivid conception of the troubles with which the 
Northwest, so peaceful now, was afflicted through 
more than a century. 

It is in another corner of the country that Annie T. 
Coleock lands her heroine in “Margaret Tudor” 
(Stokes),— at St. Augustine in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, when the Spaniards were in con- 
trol. A beautiful English girl is captured with her 
shipmates, and her troubles begin with the infatuation 
for her which springs up in the heart of one of the 
Spanish officials. The story is both short and slight, 
an escape soon throwing Margaret back into the arms 
of her English lover. 

The most unfortunate island of Martinique is the 
scene of the later chapters in Mrs. Elizabeth Wormeley 
Latimer’s “ The Prince Incognito” (McClurg), a prince 
of the royal family of Parma and France being the pro- 
tagonist. He has married in due religious form, but 
entirely without the law of the land, the daughter of a 
Huguenot preacher, and she escapes with him to the 
West Indies, disguised as a cabin boy. The story is 
told with much simplicity and sense of reality, reading 
rather as veracious history than as fiction. 

Daniel Boore is the central figure of Mrs. Lucy 
Cleaver McElroy’s “The Silent Pioneer” (Crowell), 
though the historical interest of it is subordinated to 
the account of the simple, hard, and primitive life of 
the early settlers in Kentucky. There are Indians, of 
course, and they are rather the conventional redskins 
of James Fenimore Cooper than those of Mr. Gar- 
land’s last book, for example. Though the love story 
in the book makes its appeal to grown folk, boys will 
find this tale well worth their attention. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s latest novel, “The 
Methods of Lady Walderhurst ” (Stokes), is a sequel 
to “The Making of a Marchioness,” published less 
than a year ago. In it the life of the former Miss 
Emily Fox-Seton is continued, and the same kindliness 
of heart and devoted gratitude which made her a mod- 
ern Patient Grizel remains hers after her marriage to the 
right honorable marquis. In spite of the sensationalism 
inherent in the narrative, the book is made calm and 
dignified by Lady Walderhurst’s admirable disposition. 

Like its predecessors from the same hand, Mr. 
Bram Stoker’s “ The Mystery of the Sea” (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) is a bit of glowing melodrama, with 
hidden treasure, desperate villains, secret passages in 
ancient castles, abductions, shipwrecks, Spanish dons, 
old women with the gift of second-sight, and other un- 
usual elements of interest. It would be hard to get 
more action, or more kinds of action, between the 
covers of a book than will be found here; and it can 
be depended upon to keep one awake o’ nights. 

Idyllie with the breath of the Irish uplands in its 
pages, “ Patricia of the Hills” (Putnam) is a meritor- 
ious tale of the life which a selfish old spendthrift of 
a father forces upon his charming daughter when he 
learns that her voice can be coined into gold. Two 
lovers stand ready to take her from what she conceives 
to be her duty, and the device to which the author, 
Mr. C. K. Burrow, resorts to leave the field clear for 
the better of them is the least satisfactory thing in the 
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book. Especially to be commended is the portrait of 
Patricia’s uncle, the priest of the parish where all the 
action takes place apart from the brief stay in London. 

The title “Scarlet and Hyssop” (Appleton) suits 
Mr. E. F. Benson’s last story of fashionable life in 
London admirably. A noble lord deeply resents the 
attention paid his wife by a former admirer of hers, 
who returns to England rich after the exile he had im- 
posed on himself at the time of her marriage. At the 
same time the husband carries on something more than 
a flirtation with one of his wife’s acquaintances. The 
theme is wifely duty, and the awakening of love after 
a conventional marriage; and, like all Mr. Benson’s 
novels, the story is well written. 

Nothing written in recent years has so inexhaustible 
a vein of irrepressible humor running through it as the 
last volume from the pen of Mr. W. W. Jacobs, “ At 
Sunwich Port” (Scribner). In it, too, Mr. Jacobs 
demonstrates his ability to carry on a sustained narra- 
tive, his book concerning itself with the lives of three 
young people, from their “ joyful schooldays” up to 
the point of marriage — or escape from it, as the case 
may be. One central figure, father of the heroine and 
minor hero, is a foil to the keen sense of humor which 
dominates the words and actions of everyone else, and 
the entire series of situations is designed with a keen 
knowledge of fictional art. 

Mr. Owen Wister has surpassed his “ Lin McLean” 
in another novel of the Western plains, “ The Virgin- 
ian” (Macmillan), the hero being a Wyoming “ cow- 
puncher ” and the heroine a nice little “« Yankee school- 
ma’am ”—the lineal descendant of Molly Stark — 
who flees from an importunate suitor, and family press- 
ure to marry a man she does not love, out to freedom 
amid the cattle-ranges of the Far West. Mr. Wister’s 
intimate knowledge of his subject enables him to draw 
a figure of a typical plainsman in this transplanted 
Southerner, and the story is one which comes near to 
the heart of essential Americanism. 

«“ When Love is King” (Fenno) is a novel of some- 
what confused purposes, written by Mr. W. Dudley 
Mabry. It deals at the outset with the woes of child- 
hood and the betrayal of a widow left with a single 
child, a daughter, by a Christian minister. Later this 
same scoundrel attempts to wreck the career of a bro- 
ther clergyman through envy at his success, the scene 
transferring itself from the Middle West to the min- 
ing regions of the Sierras. At the close it becomes 
known that the preacher who was brought so near to 
ruin was the son of his malicious rival ; vice is duly re- 
buked, and virtue rewarded. It is an artless tale. 

Mr. Willis George Emerson’s first novel, “ Buell 
Hampton” (Forbes), errs chiefly in the attempt to put 
too much between the covers of a single book. The 
character from whom the story is named is a newspaper 
editor in Kansas, in a town that was the centre of a 
great cattle industry. The portrait is idealized 
greatly, but is vividly drawn and succeeds in doing a 
species of poetic justice to a much maligned class. A 
double love-story, international in one instance, runs 
through the argument ; there are many humorous inci- 
dents of Western life introduced, and the book is read- 
able though not well organized. 

Arkansas comes into the realm of fiction with “ John 
Kenadie” (Houghton),— the work of Mr. Ripley D. 
Saunders. The sub-title calls it “ The Story of his 
Perplexing Inheritance,” and the mystery which leads 
the hero—a planter in a small way and a poet of no 





mean skill besides—to alternately love and hate a 
fellow-townsman, is well contrived and handled. The 
story is one of rather unusual merit. 

A romance gleaned from the rugged life of New 
England fisherfolk is Mr. Charles Clark Munn’s “ Rock- 
haven” (Lee & Shepard). In this case the hero is a 
young man sent to exploit a quarry in the interest of 
a firm of stock-jobbing rascals in Boston, and the hero- 
ine is a young girl from the island where the quarry is 
situated who has a wonderful natural gift of extract- 
ing moving music from her violin. In working out 
his story, the author makes an effective contrast of 
idyllic rusticity and the worst side of so-called respect- 
ability in cities. The book is well illustrated from 
drawings by Mr. Frank T. Merrill. 

“Miss Petticoats” (C. M. Clark Co.) is written by 
“ Dwight Tilton,” an avowed nom de plume, and made 
beautiful by six colored drawings by Mr. Charles H. 
Stephens. The scene of the earlier —and better — 
half of the book is laid in New Bedford, here called 
“ Old Chetford,” and deals with the poor and proud 
daughter of a French nobleman vagrant in America 
long enough to marry an old sea captain’s one beloved 
child. The latter half of the book is melodramatic, 
redeemed only by a vivifying love. 

Born in France of an American father, an artist, and 
an Irish mother; reared in a little country village in 
England, where her widowed mother sold ginger beer; 
and brought to the vicinity of Philadelphia by an aunt, 
the heroine of “Graystone” (Lippincott) has a cheeq- 
uered career, ending in her becoming a trained nurse 
and waking up to find herself a millionaire. Two of 
her former townsmen in England come to America and 
are connected in their lives with hers, but she falls into 
the arms of an American of the best type at the end. 
This sounds a trifle heterogeneous, but the author, Mr. 
William Jasper Nichols, has made a very good little 
story of it indeed, and deserves congratulation. 

Always exquisitely humorous, Kate Douglas Wiggin 
(Mrs. Riggs) is at her best —and briefest — in “ The 
Diary of a Goose Girl” (Houghton). It is a story of 
English rustic life from the point of view of an intelli- 
gent and gently critical American girl, who is seeking 
escape from a pursuing lover by immuring herself in a 
small household where poultry of one sort and another 
is the chief interest. The story is told with reality 
enough to make it seem truly autobiographical, and is 
suitably illustrated with pen-drawings by Mr. Claude A. 
Shepperson, admirably according with the insistent fun 
in the narrative. 

Two meritorious books from the pen of Miss Eliza- 
beth Godfrey prepare the reader for a third good story 
in “The Winding Road” (Holt), and for a mingling 
of some musical element in the narrative. The hero 
here is a young Englishman of good family, but with 
a gipsy strain in his blood that keeps him wandering 
through the world with his faithful violin. A sudden 
attack of illness leads him to fall in love with the young 
woman who nurses him back to health, a dweller in a 
little cottage in a remote part of England. After some 
anguish of soul, the twain are duly married, and set 
off on their travels together. Miss Godfrey is at her 
best in painting the scenes that follow, East and West 
appearing in the panorama of their wanderings; and 
through it all appear the flutterings of the confirmed 
vagrant man to be free, and the struggle of the wife to 
find a home. The end is the inevitable one, and re- 
deemed from undue tragedy by a touch of mystery. 
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Granted a woman of extraordinary social accomplish- 
ments, left a widow with little money and six daugh- 
ters just arriving at nubile age, Mrs. Lilias Campbell 
Davidson’s “‘The Confessions of a Match-Making 
Mother” (J. F. Taylor & Co.) is at once whimsical 
and probable. It is purely a story of social politics, 
with the mother always a possibility as the heroine of 
a seventh slight romance. A round half-dozen of love 
stories in a single volume must satisfy the demands of 
the most exacting feminine reader. 

South Africa is the scene of ‘The Story of Eden” 
(John Lane), and Miss Dolf Wyllarde, the writer of the 
book, has been more than ordinarily happy in her title. 
For there is a serpent who leads away the heroine of 
her romance, and it differs from most books of the 
sort in enabling the girl to marry reasonably happily in 
spite of her early indiscretion. A careful and convine- 
ing picture is drawn of a rather loose colonial society, 
with army officers to give it a character still more lax. 
The end comes with the sailing of the heroine and her 
husband for England while the war with the two re- 
publics is at its height, just as the villain of the plot 
is conveniently disposed of on the battlefield. 

Oriental sumptuousness and splendor of description 
mark Mr. John W. Harding’s biblical romance of 
war and politics under King Hezekiah and the great 
Sennacherib. The prophet !saiah is one of the leading 
figures, and a singer called Naphtali the hero of a 
highly imaginative and effective bit of gorgeousness. 
“ The Gate of the Kiss ” (Lothrop) is the title, its ap- 
plication not becoming apparent until the crowning 
tragedy comes at the end of the book. The narrative 
is uniformly vivid and picturesque, and the story not 
improbable in spite of its distance in both time and 
place. Mr. Harding shows signs of familiarity with 
the higher criticism, and has utilized side lights from 
recently discovered secular history to eke out the scrip- 
tural narrative. 

Rising from the humblest ranks in life and giving 
heavy hostage to fortune by a marriage most unprom- 
ising, the hero of “ Enoch Strone” (Dillingham) be- 
comes a politician and statesman in England, always 
retaining his sympathy for the class from which he 
sprung, and that without descending to demagogism. 
Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim writes the story with sym- 
pathies quite as broad and well directed as his hero’s, 
and is particularly fortunate in drawing the headstrong 
yet susceptible character of Mrs. Strone. It is through 
much tribulation that the hero, mechanic, inventor, and 
politician of the best sort, comes into his own; and the 
book is both long and readable. 


Mr. Wa.tace Irwin, whose “ Love Sonnets of a 
Hoodlum” have added not a little to the gaiety of at 
least one nation (the only one that could understand the 
language), has produced, in “The Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, Junior,” an even more delectable invention. 
The younger Omar, it seems, found Naishapur an un- 
interesting place to live in after his father’s demise, and 
exiled himself to Borneo, where he cultivated the muse. 
The distinction between the two poets is summed up in 
the saying: “ Where the philosophy of the elder Omar 
was bacchanalian and epicurean, that of the son was 
tobacchanalian and eclectic.” These quatrains must be 
read to be appreciated; no extracts could illustrate ade- 
quately the quality of their delicious fooling. The 
book is published by Messrs. Elder & Shepard. 


NOTES. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. have just published 
a new revised edition (the eighth) of “ The Foundations 
of Belief,” by the Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour. 

Secretary Hay’s memorial address on President Me- 
Kinley, delivered in the Capitol on February 27 last, 
is published in pretty booklet form by Messrs. Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. 

“The Serious Poems of Thomas Hood,” imported 
by the Messrs. Scribner, is the latest volume in the 
* Caxton Series” of reprints, beautifully printed, and 
bound in flexible leather covers. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. publish an “ Elementary Phy- 
sical Geography,” by Professor W. M. Davis, which is a 
simplified and partly re-written form of the author’s 
earlier text-book for advanced students. 

Mr. Bliss Carman’s “Ode on the Coronation of King 
Edward ” will be published at once by Messrs. L. C. 
Page & Co. It will be printed throughout in red and 
black on hand-made paper, with specially designed 
initials. 

“Animal Activities” (Longmans), by Dr. Nathaniel S. 
French, is a text-book in zodlogy for secondary schools. 
It follows the laboratory method, and is abundantly 
provided with questions, exercises, and references and 
reading lists. 

The revised “ Household Edition” of the poems of 
Bayard Taylor (Houghton) is printed from new plates, 
and includes everything but the dramatic pieces. The 
widow of the poet has superintended the preparation 
of this definitive edition, and contributes a valuable 
preface to the volume. 

A volume containing the Physical Papers of Professor 
Henry A. Rowland, for twenty-five years Professor of 
Physics in the Johns Hopkins University, is now in 
preparation. It will be issued under the editorial direc- 
tion of a committee appointed for that purpose, consist- 
ing of President Remsen, Professor Welch, and Profes- 
sor Ames. 

Messrs. Jennings & Pye send us five small books 
of “The Hero Series.” Mr. Samuel G. Smith is the 
author of “ Abraham Lincoln,” Mr. William A. Quayle 
writes “ King Cromwell” and “ The Gentleman in Lit- 
erature,” and Mr. Charles Edward Locke is responsible 
for “The Typical American” (Washington) and “A 
Nineteenth Century Crusader” (Gladstone). 

The New York Library Club has published a list, 
alphabetical and annotated, of the “ Libraries of Greater 
New York.” The number of libraries listed is 288, or, 
including branches, 350. The collections range from 
small school libraries to the monster institution over 
which Dr. Billings presides. The volume contains also 
a manual and historical sketch of the New York Li- 
brary Club, a flourishing organization which has now 
attained the respectable age of fifteen years. 

To readers in the latitude and longitude of Chicago 
the “ Line-o’-Type Lyrics” of Mr. Bert Leston Taylor 
will need no introduction. They have been served up 
at the breakfast-table with the Chicago “ Tribune 
for many months past, and have proved better than 
peptenzyme for the digestion. To readers in less fav- 
ored regions they may be a novelty, and it is for such 
persons that we note the publication, in a small volume, 
of a selection from these mirth-provoking skits. Mr. 
William S. Lord, Evanston, is responsible for the book- 
| let in all save authorship. 
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Edwin Lawrence Godkin, who died in England on 
the twentieth of May, at the age of seventy, was an 
Irishman by birth, and the son of a distinguished Pro- 
testant c' . He was graduated from Queen's 
College, Belfast, when twenty years old, and entered 
upon the work of journalism. He represented the 
“ Daily News” in Russia and Turkey during the 
Crimean War, and at the close of that struggle came 
to this country, where he sent to his London journal 
a series of letters descriptive of a horseback journey 
through the Southern States. He studied law in New 
York under David Dudley Field, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1859. During the next six years he prac- 
ticed both the legal and the journalistic professions, 
and then, in 1865, established “The Nation,” of 
which he became the editor. He was now thoroughly 
identified with the country, and, as editor of “ The 
Nation ” until 1881, and as joint editor of the New 
York “Evening Post” after the weekly had been 
merged in the daily, he remained for full thirty-five 
years the most brilliant and forceful figure in Amer- 
ican journalism. Harvard made him an M. A. in 1871 
and Oxford made him a D.C. L. in 1897. He was 
essentially a writer of leading articles throughout his 
editorial career, although he occasionally prepared 
more elaborate essays for the magazines. His books 
consist of a “ History of Hungary,” a text book treat- 
ise on “Government,” and three volumes of collected 
essays and editorial articles. The journalist, like the 
actor, leaves no visible monument to attest his great- 
ness, and must be conteat with such fame as results 
from his being enshrined in the hearts of his followers. 
Of his following in this sort, Mr. Godkin had reason 
to be proud. His work appealed to the intellect and 
the conscience of his readers, and the higher political 
and ethical thought of a whole generation of Amer- 
icans was shaped by it more largely than by any other 
single influence. From the start, “The Nation” re- 
mained our most serious and dignified exponent of the 
ideas and principles that unite men of clear thought 
and lofty purpose in the fellowship of the intellectual 
republic. Educated readers all over the country locked 
to it for light and for guidance as one political prob- 
lem after another came up for solution ; they swore 
by “The Nation” as the champion of enlightenment 
against prejudice, of sincerity against hypocrisy, and 
of principle against partisanship. If they occasionally 
swore at it under their breath, it was an additional 
tribute to its fearlessness and its relentless fashion of 
dealing with every form of sham and selfishness. And 
it was to the master-mind of the editor that all these 
tributes were really paid, for there was never any 
doubt of the personal force that was exerted through 
the anonymous When Mr. Godkin was honored 
by the University of Oxford a few years ago, some one 
suggested that his influence upon political thought in 
America had been strikingly similar to the influence of 
John Stuart Mill upon English political thought, and 
the compliment seemed to us both happy and deserved. 
No words can express the gratitude felt by thousands 
of the younger men of to-day for the constant inspira- 
tion of Mr. Godkin’s leadership. The list of the good 
causes which he championed, and of the political con- 
troversies which invariably found him on the side of 
justice and sound scholarship, is too lengthy to be more 
than hinted at. He was a valiant fighter for the re- 
form of the civil service, for honest money and the 
sanctity of national obligations, and for the doctrine 





that a public office is a public trust. Undeterred by the 
temporary unpopularity of his attitude, he opposed the 
protective system as the incarnation of selfish and cor- 
rupt polities. He opposed the brutal methods of the 
reconstruction policy. He opposed the partisanship 
that seated Hayes in the presidential chair and sought 
to bestow upon Blaine the highest honor in the gift of 
the Republic. He opposed the scandal of Hawaiian 
annexation, and praised the high-minded efforts of Mr. 
Cleveland to right that wrong. But when, a few years 
later, Mr. Cleveland made his one great official mis- 
take, and brought us to the verge cf war with England 
upon a pretext that would have been ridiculous had it 
not been taken so seriously, he was as outspoken in 
condemnation as he had formerly been in praise. Fin- 
ally, and until the very end of his days, he protested 
with all the force of his immense moral indignation 
against the iniquity of our war with Spain, and the 
consequent iniquities of our broken pledge to Cuba, our 
insane war of Philippine conquest, and our practical 
repudiation of the political faith of the men who 
founded this nation. Sober opinion has already justi- 
fied him in most of these contentions, and will in time 
justify him in those that are still the subject of angry 
controversy. But his own voice will speak to us no 
more, and we know not from what other quarter we 
may hope to catch accents of such clear and ringing 
ethical quality. The spirit of compromise, of fatalism, 
of an easy-going acceptance of things as they are, in- 
fects our entire social organism, and we listen in vain 
for the trumpet-call of duty that shall arouse us from 
our national apathy in things spiritual. 








ONE HUNDRED BOOKS FOR SUMMER 
READING. 
A SELECT LIST OF SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


[Fuller descriptions of the following books, of the 
sort popularly known as “ Summer Reading,” may be 
found in the advertising pages of this number or of 
recent numbers of THe D1At.] 


FICTION. 
a Mrs, ‘The Yellow Fiend.’”” Dodd, Mead & 
. $1.50. 
** Amber, Miles.’ ‘* Wistons.’’ Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
** An English Girl in Paris. John Lane. $1.50. 
Arnold, Edwin Lape. “Lepidus the Centurion.” T. Y. 
. “The Conqueror.”” Macmillan Co. 
1.50. 
Banks, Nancy Huston. ‘ Oldfield.’”” Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Bassett, Mary E. Stone. ‘‘Judith’s Garden.’’ Lothrop 
Publishing Co. $1.50. 
Bell, Aer “Abroad with the Jimmies.”” L. C. Page & 
1.50. 


**Hohenzollern.”” Century Co. 


Little, 
Harper & 


Frances. sis the Country God Forgot.” 
“ Margaret Vincent.”’ 
* Comments of a Countess.” John Lane. $1. net 


a we Ralph.” “Black Rock.” Fleming H. Rovell 


“Genes tak Nes Tw hebeessbere cell Fleming 
H. Revell Co. $1.50 
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Tae oa Roberta, Chasles G D, “The Heart of the Ancient Wood.” 
a Pierre vr * Eve Triumphant.”” G. P, Putnam’s Reel, Hea 4b 62.1.0 " Se cceehinnite thie we ken. 
m4 et erent Russell, W. Clark: “The Mate of the Good Ship York.” 
Deak doer a ee MS Soha Kenadie.” Houghton, Mifflin 
Datchet, Charles.“ Morchester.” G, P. Putnam's Sons. —— Oo, $1.50. ab ae sil, amos art aes! 
Pace Themen, 1 as Leopard’s Spots.”’ Doubleday, Seiew — TO tS 
Doyle, A. Conan. ‘“*The Hound of the Baskervilles.” 

eClure. Phillips & Co. $1.25. “Kate Bonnet.” D. Appleton & Co, 


Dadeoss. yore Henry. ‘‘Spindle and Plough.”” Dodd, Mead 
. “Dorothy South.” Lothrop Pub- 


Emerson, Willis George. ‘“‘ Buell Hampton.”’ Forbes Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.50. 
. . “Marion Manning.”’ Harper & Brothers. 


** Brinton Eliot.”” Macmillan Co. 


Foote, Mary Hallock. ‘‘ The Desert and the Sown.”” Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
Fosdick, J. William. ‘“‘The Honor of the Braxtons.”’ 
J. F. Taylor & Co. $1.50. 
Doubleday, Page 


Glasgow, Elien. ‘The Battleground.’’ 
& Co. $1.50. 
“*The Winding Road.” Henry Holt 


Godfrey, . 
& Co. $1.50. 
“The Gate of the Kiss.”’ Lothrop 


Harding, John Ww. 
Publishing Co. $1.50. 

Harland, Henry. ‘*The Lady Paramount.” John Lane. $1.50. 

Harris, Joel Chandler. ‘The | of a Statesman.’”’ 
McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.25. 

Harte, Bret. ‘Openings in the Old}. Trail.” 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Hegan, Alice Caldwell. 

atch.”” Century Co. 
a ys a. “ The Miaciesippi Bubble.” Bowen- 


"The Misdemeanors of Nancy.”’ Double- 


Farmer, James Eugene. 
$1.50. 


Houghton, 
0 ny Wiggs of the Cabbage 


Hoyt, os 


ay, Page & Co. $1.50. 

Huneker, James. ‘* Melomaniacs.’’ Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 

Jacobs, W. W. ‘At Sunwich Port.’ Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. 


Johnston, Mary. ‘“‘Audrey.’’ Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
King, General Charles. - Conquering Co Badge.” 
L.A. Rhodes & Co. $1.25 sa. Mp 
Latimer, Elizabeth Wormeley. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 
kame. S A. C. “ Heralds of Empire.” D. Appleton & Co. 
Liljoncrantz,. ey | A. “The Thrall of Leif the Lucky.” 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

Litaoy, Edwin Carlile. ‘* The Love Story of Abner Stone.”’ 
A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.20 net. 

Leng, John Luther. * Naughty Nan.’”’ Century Co. $1.50. 


“The Prince Incognito.” 


mr rte S oe. “The Silent Pioneer.”” T. ¥.Crow- 

e 

Snbe, Charen net “Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall.”” Mac- 
mi 

Mioeete Marie. * Lord Alingham, Bankrupt.” Dodd, 


& Co. $1.50: 
Meakin Nevill M. “ The Assassins.”” Henry Holt & Co. 


es Charles Clark. ‘‘Rockhaven.”’ Lee & Shepard. 
re Fred Lewis. ‘‘ Mary Garvin.” T. Y. Crowell & 


Peck, Samuel Minturn, ‘“‘ Alabama Sketches.” A. C. 
McClarg Co. $1. 

Phillips, David Graham. ‘* Her Serene Highness.”” Harper 
rothers. $1.50. 


Phillips, Henry Wallace. ‘Red Saunders.” 


McClure, 
Phillips & Co. $1.25. 





Suekton, Frank R. 


Townsend, Edward W. ‘‘ Chimmie Faddenand Mr. Paul.’’ 
tury Co. $1.50. 

‘Twain, Mark.’’ ‘A Double-Barrelled Detective Story.” 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas. “ The Diary of a Goose Girl.” 
poe Mifflin & Co. $1. 

Wister, Owen. ‘* The Virginian.’’ Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Wharton, Edith. ‘* The Valley of Decision.’’ Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2 





White, Michael. ** Lachmi Bai.” J. F. Taylor & Co. $1.50. 

Whit , Fi Brooks. ‘* The God of Things.”’ Lit- 
tle, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

he Mary Tappan. ‘* Aliens.’’ Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Wyllarde, Dolf. ‘* The Story of Eden.” John Lane. $1.50. 


NATURE AND OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS. 
Chapman, Frank M. “ Bird Life.’”’ New edition. D. Ap- 


pleton & Co. $2. net. 

Comstock, John Henry. ‘Insect Life.’”? New edition. D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.75 net. - 
Ell be, Rev. Canon. “In M Garden and Else- 

rete S.C. “eee 


French. Lillie Hamilton. ‘* Hezekiah’s Wives.’ Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 85 cts. net. 
Gifford, John. “ Practical Forestry.’’ D. Appleton & Co. 


$1.20 net. 

Gray, W. C. ‘Musings by Sump tes and Wayside.”’ 
Homing H. R Revell Co. $1.50 _ 

Herrick, Francis H. ‘The Home-Life of Wild Birds.” 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net 

“In a Tuscan Garden.” John Lane. $1.50 net. 

Job, Herbert K. “ fens the Waterfowl.’’ Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.35 


Jordan, David Starr, and Evermann, Barton W. ‘* American 
Food and Game Fishes. cy “Doubleday, Page & Co. $4.net. 

Long, William J. ‘ Beasts of the Field,” and “ Fowls of 

the Air.”?’ Ginn & Co. Each $1.75 

Mathews, F. Schuyler. ‘* Familiar Flowers of Field and 
Garden.” New edition. D. Appleton & Co. $1.40 net. 

Mathews, F.Schuyler. ‘‘ Familiar Trees and their Leaves.” 
New edition. D. Appleton & Co. $1.75 net. 

Mathews, F. Schuyler. ‘Field Book of American Wild 


Flowers.”’ G. P. Putnam’ sSons. $1.75 net. 

Miller, . “The Brook Book.” Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.35 net. 

Milne-Home, Mary Pamela. Fy Leaves from a Border - 
Garden.”’ John Lane. $1.50 

Parsons, Frances Theodora. fron to Season.’”’ New 


edition. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1" 75 net. 


— —_ “The Speckled Brook Trout.” R. H. Rus- 
5O net. 
Roberts, Charles G. D. “The Kindred of the Wild.” 
age & Co. 
eclock, Irene Gresvener. ** Nestlings ms Forest and 
Marsh.” A.C. Bey, ete tg tne Sa 
Whitn » Caspar itor). A 's Library. 
First. vols Si oe Family.”” By Theodore Roose- 
welt: TS; Van Dyke. A . J. Stone, and G. Elliot.— 
‘Upland Game Birds.” ‘By Edwin Sandys and T. S. Van 
Dyke. Macmillan Co. Per vol., $2. net 
Williams, oe “A Garden in the Suburbs.” John 
. $1.25 net 
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TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
June, 1902. 


Agriculture, The New. W.S. Harwood. Scribner. 
Air-Ships and Flying Machines. Santos Dumont. No. Amer. 
America and France. Gaston Deschamps. No. American. 
Americe’s Great Civic Awakening. S. Baxter. Century. 
Arizona. Harriet Monroe. Atlantic. 

Atmosphere, The New. Charles Morris. Lippincott. 
Austria and Pan-Germanism. Remsen Whitehouse. Atlantic. 
Baltic Sea Sloop, On a. J.B. Connolly. Scribner. 

Banks, The Consolidation of. World’s Work. 

Reef, Cause of High Price of. G. W.Ogden. World’s Work. 
Bloodhoundsin America. J.D. Howe, C. E. Duffie. Century. 
Books to Read this Summer. F. W. Halsey. Rev. of Revs. 
Bowdoin College. William I. Cole. Review of Reviews. 
Bowery Savings Bank, The. Edward Lowry. World’s Work. 
Bridge-Building, American, Triumphs of. Century. 

British Throne, New Influence on. Lady Jeune. No. Am. 
Burr, Aaron, First Love of. Lippincott. 

Chivalry, A Survival of. H.S. Watson. Harper. 

Creation Legends in Ancient Religion. M. Jastrow,Jr. Harper 
Cremona. W.L. Alden. Harper. 

Country Lane, A Camera ina. Sidney Allan. 
Cuba, Public Education in, Matthew E. Hanna. Atlantic. 
Cuba, Truth about. H. H. Lewis. World’s Work. 
Democracy and Education. Vida D. Scudder. Atlantic. 
Desert, The. Ray Stannard Baker. Century. 

De Vere, Aubrey. Andrew J. George. Atlantic. 

Diaz, An Audience with. Alfred B. Mason. Century. 
Electric Car, The. Charles M. Skinner. Atlantic. 
England’s Food Supply, America’s Control of. No. Amer. 
Germany, Public Debt of. A. Wagner. North American. 
Golf. William Garrott Brown, Atlantic. 

Gulf Stream Myth and the the Anti-Cyclone. Scribner. 
Hades, A Dialogue in. Jean N. Mclwraith. Atlantic. 
Human Life, Commercial Value of. Popular Science. 
Humanities, The. Irving Babbitt. Atiantic. 

Industrial Experiment, An American. R.T. Ely. Harper. 
Infection and Contagion, Municipal Suppression of. No. Am. 
Insects and Civilization. H.C. MeCook. Harper. 
Instinct. Douglas A. Spalding. Popular Science. 
Journalism, Episodes of. Francis E. Leupp. Century. 
**L’Aiglon,”” A Note on. T. B. Aldrich. Century. 
London as It Now Is. Chalmers Roberts. World’s Work. 
Meteorology and Position of Science in America. No. Amer. 
Moon, Canalsin the. William H. Pickering. Century. 
Newspaper Industry, The. Brooke Fisher. Atlantic. 

New York Society a Generation Ago. Elizabeth Duer. Harper 
New York's Civic Education. F. Matthews. World’s Work. 
Nightingale’s Song, The. Liinos Eglinton. Atlantic. 
Northwestern Migration, The New Tide of. Rev. of Reviews. 
Novelists, Two American. Review of Reviews. 

Oxford and American Student. F. H. Stoddard. Rev. of Rev. 
Peaches: A National Product. J. H. Hale. World’s Work. 
Photomicrography, Educational Value of. Popular Science. 
Poetry, Old Case of, in New Court. F. V.Gummere. Atlantic. 
Political Economy. Roland P. Falkner. Popular Science. 
Postal System, Defects and Abuses in Our. No. American. 
Psychology. E. A. Page. Popular Science. 
‘Rhodes Scholarships, The. Morse Stephens. World's Work. 
Royal Family of England. Oscar Browning. Century. 
Samoa, At the Trader’s Station in. Lippincott. 

Schools, Public, Beautifying. Bertha Knobe. World’s Work. 
Seott’s Land. William Sharp. Harper 

Shipping, American, Future of. A. Gaodrich. World’s Work. 

. Lester F. Ward. Popular Science. 

Sothern the Elder, Humor of. Lacy D. Fuller. Century. 
South, Suffrage in the. Review of Reviews. 

Southwest, A New Erainthe. Review of Reviews. 

Spain, Queen-Regent and Young King of. Rev. nd Reviews. 
Stars, Autobiography of the. \ 


Strauss and his Music. Gustav Kobbé. North American. 
Strikes in the U.S. C. D. Wright. North American. 


Scribner. 











Sugar and Sugar Beet. John Waddell. Popular Science. 
Tait, Peter Guthrie. C. K. Edmunds. Popular Science. 
Tips and Commissions. John Gilmer Speed. Lippincott. 
Tobacco War in Great Britain. Omg No. American, 
Trusts, How to Curb. Henry Michelsen. North American. 
University, The American. J. McKeen Cattell. Pop. Science. 
Vacation Schools and Playgrounds. H.S. Curtis. Harper. 
Vanderlip, Frank A. Frank H. Brooks. World’s Work. 
Voleanoes, Nature of. N.S. Shaler. North American. 
Washington, Making Laws at. Henry L. Nelson. Century. 
West Indian Disaster, The. W.J.McGee. Rev. of Reviews. 








List OF NEW Books. 


[The following list, containing 89 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1at since its last issue.] 








BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

The Brothers Dalziel: A Record of Fifty Years’ Work in 
Conjunction with Many of the Most Distinguished Artists 
of the Period, 1840-1890. LIllus., 4to, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 359. E. P. Dutton & Co. $6.50 net. 

Tiberius the Tyrant. By J. C. Tarver. With photo- 

PD Lnme 5 agg Ly ah gilt top, uncut, pp. 450. 

Five Stuart Princesses: ret of Scotland, Elizabeth 
of Bohemia, Mary of Orange, Henrietta of Orleans, Sophia 
of Hanover. Edited by Robert S. Rait. Illus. in photo- 
gravure, ete., ioe 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 348. E. P. 
Datton & Co. $3 50 net. 

Gabriele Rossetti: A Versified Autobiography. 

lated and supplemented by William Michael mg 
oe , 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 199. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
net. 


Shakespear. By W. Carew Hazlitt. Large 8vo, uncut, 
pp. 288. Charles Seribner’s Sons. £2.50 net. 
Sketches of ome Booksellers of the Time of Dr. Samuel 
y E. Marston. Illus. in photogravure, ete., 
16mo, gilt rf uncut, pp. 127. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
2. net 


$ 

Mary Soa Her Book. Edited by Sir Courtenay Boyle, 
K.C.B. Illus. in photogravure, ete., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 292. E. P. Dutton & Co. $3. net 

Terrors of the Law: Being the Portraits of Three Law- 

rs, —‘* Bloody Jeffreys,’ *‘The Bluidy Advocate 

Mackenzie, ” the Original Weir of Hermiston. By Francis 
Watt. With Ly ay —* 16mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 129. John $1.25 

Daniel Webster. By Samuel Ww. McCall. With photo- 
gravure portrait, 12mo, pp. 124. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


80 cts. net. 
HISTORY. 

A History of Greece to the Death of Alexander the Great. 
By J. B. Bury, M.A. In 2 vols., with maps and plans, 
ime 8vo, uncut. Macmillan Co. $8. net. 

The Barbarian Invasions of Italy. By Pasquale Villari 
trans. by Linda Villari. In 2 vols., with frontispiece _~ 
377 large 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

net. 


Court Life under the Plan a | me Reign of ay the 
Second). By Babes eS us. in colors, ete., 
large 8vo, pp. 272. E. ? Bacon Co. $2.50 net. 


The Lower South in American History. 
Garrott Brown. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 271. 
Co. $1 50 net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


mye 


The Service. By Henry David Thoreau; edited ted F. B 
Sanborn. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 31. Boston: Charles E. 
Goodspeed. 50 net. 


English Tales in Verse. With Introduction by C. H. Her- 
ford. 12mo, uncut, PP. 291. ** Warwick Library.”’ Charles 
Seribner’s Sous. $1.50 

Old South Leaflets. “Volume V. 12mo, pp. 400. Boston : 
Directors of the Old South Work. $1.50. 

Dante and the Divine Comedy: Studies and Notes. By 
W. J. Payling eyelet. B.A. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 140. 
John Lane. 

William aemieten; » iiieeneteh adiiiied By John Hay. 
12mo, pp. 27. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 28 cts. net. 
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Whitman’s Ideal Democracy, and Other Writings. By 
Tatts. With portest tte, une 3.88, “Boston: Prt 

ith portrait, uncut, pp. 88. $ 
vately Issued. $1. 

Fables of the Elite. “— Dorothy Dix. LIllus., 16mo, gilt 
top, pp. 261. R. F. Fenno & Co, $1. 

The Hero Series. New volumes: King Cromwell, by Wil- 
liam A. Quayle; The Typical American, by ” Charles 

Edward Gentleman 


vol., 25 cts. net. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

The Serious Poems of Thomas Hood. Illus. by H. Gran- 
ville Fell. 18mo, gilt top, pp. 322. ‘* Caxton Series.” 
Charles Scribner’s $1.25 net 

Dramatic and Early a. By ‘Matthew Arnold. With 

otogravure it. 24mo, gilt uncut, 274. 

Perea _— Macmillan Set cts. AG 

The Sonnets of Shakespeare. 32mo, gilt edges, 235. 
** Lover’s Library.”” John Lane. wae net, ” 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 

Poems. By Robert Underwood Johnson. 16mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 270. Century Co. $1.20 net. 

The Hours of the Passion, and Other Poems. By Harriet 

Eleanor vt won gilt top, uncut, pp. 131. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. 
By the was Ballads: Being Some Trivial Tales in Varied 
erse. By W. ye Jr. Illus., 8vo, pp. 153. E. P. 
Dutton & bo. $1.50 
John McGovern’s eon 16mo, gilt . uncut, pp. 48. 
Evanston: William S. Lord. $1. = 
me Rubdiyét of Omar Khayyém, wl Trans. from the 
riginal Bornese into English verse by Wallace Irwin; 
‘line. by Gelett Burgess. Mn PP. 50. San Francisco: 
Elder & Shepard. Paper, 50 
Line-o’-Type Lyrics. By Bort Legon Taylor. 
uncut, pp. 59. Bessten? William S. Lord. 50 cts 


FICTION. 

The Gate s the Kiss A Remensele the Days of Hezekiah, 
King of Judah. By Ae We . Harding. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 404. Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.50. 

Chimmie Fadden and Mr. Paul. By Edward W. Town- 
send. Illus., 12mo, pp. 382. Century Co. $1.50. 

To the End of the Trail. By Frank Lewis Nason. 12mo, 
pp. 302. Houghton, Mittin. & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Whitman: A S of the Brigands. By 
Pallen (Mrs. Stanley T. Pullen). 12mo, pp. 352. _— 
Publishing Co. $1.50 

Sarita, the Royalist. By Arthur W. Marchmont. 12mo, 
pp. 425. F. yore $1.50. a 

oe 8 Meustie: the Story of his fuels erit- 

Gor io. Saunders. 12mo, pp. 295 e 4 


16mo, 
ots. net. 


Mittin 
The Rescue. y Anne Douglas . With frontis- 
piece in a. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 243. CenturyCo. $1.50. 
The Dull Miss Archinard. By Anne las Sedgwick. 
New edition; with =v we 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 


pp. 287. Century Co. $1.50. 
The Confounding of Camelia. By Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick. New edition; with frontispiece, 12mo, gilt top, 


uncut, pp. 309. Century Co. $1.50. 
Margaret Bowlby: A Love Story. B — L. Vincent. 
12mo, pp. 436. Lothrop Publi ing Co 


The Diary of a Goose Girl. By + Kate Donglas Wiggi 
Illus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 117. Houghion, Mifflin & Co."'$ a 

Miss Petticoats. By Dwight Tilton. Illus. in colors, 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 377. C. M. Clark Pub’g Co. $1.50. 

Bread and Wine: A Story of Graubunden. By Mande 
= King. 12mo, pp. 191. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The Days of the Son of Man: A Tale of Syria By Row 
mond D. Rhone. 12mo, pp. 373. G. P. Putnam’s 
$1.20 net. 

T. Racksole and Daughter. By Arnold Bennett. With 
frontis: —". 1 gee 12mo, pp. 352. New Amsterdam 


Book 
The Gospel of JudasIscariot. By Aaron Dwight Baldwin. 
12mo, pp. 429. Chicago: Jamieson-Higgins Co. $1.50. 





TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

The Burton pete es Ley —& A, -F- 
colors, ete., large t Battle 
Crock’: Little Preston Ca, Ltd’ (Sold saly in sete of 10 
wale, tp euineciption.} 


Spanish Life yet and Connery. Ba . By pd Hi Sq - 
Eugéne E. Street. Ill Hameo, ancu a, tac. BP a Ad 
European Neighbours. ly “6. F Jody $1 oan net. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 
= ~ =F of ond. Go Liberty in America: A History. 
de bb. Large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 541. 


What fe Helleion? and Other, New psticies ant and Letters. 
By Lyof-N. Tolstoi ; trans. by V. Tchertkoff and A. C. 
q Ties tates ame te T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. 60 cts. net. 
The Small End of Great Problems. By Brooke Herford, 
D.D. ee Sane 
The Evolution of the English Bible: A Historical Sketch 
feo Cs Versions from 1382 to 1885. oy SW. 
Hoare. Second edition, revised and th 
i . Iilus., 8vo, pp. 336. EP 


=e retnde at Te of Belief: Being Notes Introductory to 


hE rope i By the a epee Arthur James 

tion, revised, with new Introduction 

snd wt, 12mo, pp. 391. Benen Green, & Co. 
net. 


The Reasonableness of Faith, and Other Addresses. B 
W. S. Rainsford, D.D. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25 net. 

Searc'! for Truth. 8vo, gilt top, pp. 579. New York: 
Peter Eckler. $1.50 

The Naturainess of Christian Life. By Edward Everett 
eats. Heme. 6 gilt top, uncut, pp. 204. G. P, Putnam’s 


Spiritual Heroes: "A Study of Some of the World’s Prophets. 
By David Saville Muzzey, B.D. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 305. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25 net. 

Our Attitude towards English Roman Catholics, and 
the P Court. By Arthur Galton. 12mo, uncut, pp. 156. 

tton & Co. $1. net. 

The Fulfilment; or, A Church at Work. By Rev. Joke 
Gaylord Davenport, D.D. 12mo, pp. 33, E. P. Dutton & 

cts. net. 


NATURE AND OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS. 
Theodore Roosevelt, T. S. Van Dyke, 
photogra 


y. B 
. Me geen Ne vure, etc., 
0, gilt uncut, pp. . ** American 8 
Library.” ‘Bsomilen $2. a . 
Practical Fo: $ Beginners . 
ae © Woodland Owenra, and pao a Gen- 


eral Knowledge of the Nature of the Art. By J Gif- 
ford. Illus., 12mo, pp. 284. D. Appleton & OT tans 
Formal Gardens in England and Scotland. . 

aon, Cessll. ultncheomvenepions, ilin, Chasis 

Seri *s Sons. oe ne ee 3 parts, $25. net. 
and Elsewhere. By Rev. Henry 
‘With vure it, 12mo, 
John Lane. $1. 
Stray Leaves from a Border Garden. By Mary Pamela 
Milne Home. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, Tw 4 pp. 340. John 


Lane, $1.50 net. Wythes, V.M.H 
The Book of Vegetables. .M.H, 
Illus., 12mo, uncut, op Ys Handbooks tae pveetinal 
Gardening.”” John ‘ea . $1. 
SCIENCE. 


The Tnewny & *, Coen. CR Paul Drude; trans. from the 


and Robe "1 A. “ee 
fees AY pp. C. Rios, Mans and o $4. net. 


The Elements of Mind: Being an pag verte a Mh into the 
Nature of the First Division of of f the Elementary Substances 
of Life. By H. Jamyn B . Large 8vo, pp. 312. Long- 
mans, Green, & | ee 

Principles of Sanitary Science and the Public Health. 
With Special Reference to the Causation and Prevention 
of Infectious Diseases. By William T. Seineiak, Ph.D. 
Large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 368. Macmillan Co. $3. net. 
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The Earth’s Beginning. BySir yr Ball, y.* 

Illus. in colors, ete., 12mo, pp. 384 Appleton & 

$1.80 net. 
The — of Animal Life. B. ntee,, _--- 24mo, 
* Library of Ceehal Stories,” Appleton & 
. ots. net. 
. ECONOMICS. 

Labor and Capital: A Discussion of the Relations of Em- 
and Emp avi Edited, 4. an Introduction, by 
ohn P. Peters, 12mo, pp. 463. G. P. Patnam’s 


ART AND MUSIC. 

Line and Form. By Walter Crane. New edition; illus., 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 288. Macmillan Co. $2.25 
Music in the History of the Western Church. With an 

Introduction on Religious Music among Primitive and An- 
cient Peoples. By Edward Dickinson. 8vo, pp. 426. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 
Chapters in the History of the Arts and Crafts Move- 
ment. By Oscar Lovell Triggs, Ph. - With portraits, 
8vo, uncut, pp. 198. Chicago: The Bohemia Guild 
e Industrial Art League. 
Poa ee 
us. in vure, etc. mo, gi ttop, 
. t Masters in Painting and Sculpture.’’ 
ee Co. $1.75. 
— Music in the XIXth Century. 
itland, M.A. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 319. 
Co. $1.75 net. 
Van Dyck. By Estelle M. =. 
. 95. “ Riverside Art Series. 
. 75 ete. net. 


i. A. A. Haw | 


Illus., 12mo. gi't top, 
Houghton, | Mifflin & 


REFERENCE. 
Encyclo Biblica: A Critical Dictionary of the Bible. 
ited b Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A.. and J. Sutherland 
lnc, .A. Vol. IIL, Lto P. 4to, pp. 650. Macmillan 
net. 


™. ony Progrese donne Bow: A oom — of m4 
‘s Froerens a e Year 1901. i y Fran 
- eS Tilus., large 8vo, pp. 900. Dodd, 


A Comprehensive Guide-Book to Natural, Hygienic, and 
Humane Diet. Fy 12mo, gilt top, 

. e net 

A List of Books Relating to Trusts. By A. P. C. Griffin. 

Second edition, with additions. 4to, uncut, pp. 41. Gov- 
ernment ting Office. 

Libraries of Greater New York: Manual and Historical 
Sketch of the New York Library Club. 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 185. New York: Gustav E. Stechert. 75 cts. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tribal Custom in Anglo-Saxon Land: 

Soepiepeaey oT yay 
Lio. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 


. By John Corbin. LIllus., 12mo, 
pp. 326. Hongheon Migie a Oe $1.50. 
Parliamentary Usage for Women’s Clubs. By Emma 

A. Fox. 24mo, pp. 186. Baker & Taylor Co. 65 cts. net. 


Commmenity "aad 
an” Frederic Seeboh 
Longmans, 











EDITOR 


Of books and literary critic, orig- 
inator of book series and con- 
tributor to the principal literary 
journals of the country, will be 
open for engagement after June 1. 
Reader for a publishing house or 
literary editor for a publication. 
Address H. T. P., care Toe D1at. 

















“A Strong, Clean, Sweet Story.’’— Denver Post. 


BUELL 
HAMPTON 


By WILLIS GEORGE EMERSON. 

Everybody is praising this charming love story. 

It is original and bright and never lagging in 
interest. — Opie Read. 

A story of rare attractiveness to be heartily 
commended. — Louisville Times. 

Whoever reads this story will not regret it; it is ir- 
resistibly attractive.—Grand Rapids Herald. 

“ Buell Hampton” is so animated in dramatic 
incident, so chaste and healthy in tone, so rich 
in heart qualities, so charming in descriptions, 
so delightfully true to life, that it may rightly be 
classed with the novels of extraordinary merit. 
— Nashville American. 

One of the most beautiful volumes on the book counters. 


Large 12mo, cloth, gilt top. 
Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


BOSTON FORBES & COMPANY cHicaGco 











To LIBRARIANS 





4 Our stock of the publications of all 
American publishers is more nearly 
complete than that of any other house 
in the United States. 


4] We carry a very large stock of IM- 
PORTED BOOKS, including fine copies 
of the best editions and RARE BOOKS. 


{Send for our “ Classified Catalogue 
of 3500 volumes, suitable for a public 
library, proportioned in accordance with 
approved library methods.” 





A. C. McCLURG & CO., Cuicaco 


<a 
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REVELL’S SUMMER BOOKS 





A STUDY IN PROGRESS 





* ¢ Ralph 
insist on 
wy i tt. 


camps of su With 
with exquisite delicacy, with entire fidelity, ee or truest with 
jumor, he has deli: —— has anal motives and 


emotions, and has portrayed life. of hisc! 

mortality, so faithfully are they created.’ —St. Louis Globe- 

BLACK ROCK: A Tale of the Selkirks. 350th 
thousand. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


‘* A very Thoreau or Burroughs, or dear old 
Isaak Walton was’ -. Gray.’’— The Living Church. 








“Ralph Connor’s ‘Black Rock’ was good, but ‘ The & Pilot’ 
is better. The matter which he gives us is real life; vi 
tender, humorous, pathetic, ey iritual, wholesome. His style, fresh, 
crisp, and terse, accords with the Western life, which under- 
stands. Henceforth the foothills of the Canadian Rockies will prob- 
abl \ ny <> naan eiaeinen meeeinn oneal 

2 00 


THE SKY PILOT: A Tale of the Foothills. 150th 
thousand. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Musings by Camp-Fire 
and Wayside 


By W. C. GRAY, Ph.D., 


Late Editor of ‘‘ The Interior ”’ 








“ As picturesque, as simple, as 


as its predecessors, it is also 
0 OT ee Un The Boon the best. 
- Strenuous with ist. 


Wien te eek cei ° ee 
truth and sincerity.”— Chicago Inter Ocean. 
THE MAN FROM GLENGARRY: A Tale of 
the Ottawa. First printing, 60,000 copies. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





A special cheap edition of Black Rock may be had 
by any who desire a sample of this author’s work — 
full cloth-bound, 25 cts. 





Small 8vo, 350 pages, deckle-edge paper; illustrated 
by duo-prints from photographs taken by Dr. Gray. 
Rich cover design, net $1.50. 


HENRY VAN DYKE says: 

**T have been reading Dr. Gray’s book with a great de- 
light. It breathes the spirit of the woods, and it is full of 
true religion. This, it seems to me, is a happy combina- 
tion. I like Christianity best with an out-door flavor. The 
trouble with it usually is, that we keep it too much shut 
up, sometimes in churches, sometimes in our own selfish 
hearts. This tends to blight, mildew, and various kinds 
of baccilli.’’ 





FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 63 Washington St. 


NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Ave. 


TORONTO: 27 Richmond St. 

















OMAR 
KHAYYAM 
JUNIOR 


goc. 
A Grand Piano underneath the Bough, 
A Gramophone, a Chinese Gong, and Thou 
Trying to sing an Anthem off the Key — 
Oh, Paradise were Wilderness enow. 


By WALLACE IRWIN 
who wrote 
** The Love Sonnets of a Hoodlum ”’ 


ELDER AND SHEPARD 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Send for Unique Catalogue. 

















The Honor of the Braxtons 
A Story of Student 7. in Normandy and the Latin 
uarter 


By J. WILLIAM FOSDICK. 


Over forty illustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 
“A new line. Worthy of high praise.”"—Baitimore Sun. 








“A dramatic ly described.”’ 
: —_ eS A York Times Saturday Review. 
Lachmi Bai 


A Strong Story of the Sepoy Rebellion. 
By MICHAEL WHITE. 
Ornamental cloth cover. Fully illustrated, $1.50. 


“It should win a place among stories of the great women in 
history.” —The Era. 





The Confessions of a 


Match=- Making Mother 


By LILLIAS CAMPBELL DAVIDSON. 
Ornamental cover, gilt, $1.50. 
“ Clever, crisp, clean.” 





Twenty-Six and One 
By MAXIME GORKY. 


| Preface by Ivan semen Illustrated, art cover, gilt, 


Three Masterpieces: 
“« Twenty-six and One,” “‘ Tchelkache,” “ Malva.” 





J. F. TAYLOR & CO., New York 
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Some New Books of Literary Interest 


LETTERS TO AN ENTHUSIAST. 


By MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 
With 10 photogravure plates. Printed on English featherweight paper. Tall 8vo, boards, paper label. $2.50 net; delivered, $2.67. 
THs might be called a chapter in the life of the great Shakespearean scholar, being a collection of her letters 
addressed to Mr. Robert Balmanno of New York, whom she named “ the Enthusiast.” The correspondence began 
after the publication of her famous “ Concordance,” and lasted from 1850 to 1861. Every effort has been made 
to make the illustrations, typography, and binding consistent with the literary interest of the work. 

“+ Letters to an Enthusiast’ is of value to all lovers of literature, and of especial interest to those who wish 
to add to their library probably the only work published for fifty years which speaks familiarly of names famous 
in the last decade. The letters are personal in tone and abound iu interesting references to Hazlitt, Keats, 
Douglas Jerrold, Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Dickens, and Millais.” — Kansas City Journal. 


LITTLE LEADERS. EDITORIAL ECHOES. 


By WILLIAM MORTON PAYNE. 
Printed on thin “* Bible” paper, flexible binding. Each 18mo, $1.00 net ; delivered, $1.05. 
“* [/ DITORIAL Echoes’ and ‘Little Leaders’ are made up from editorial writings published in Taz Drv. 
The contents are divided under three headings — Literature and Criticism, Education, and In Memoriam. 
Mr. Payne is a master of English. The editorials are full of ripe thought and the subjects treated in this little 
book will interest the general reader.” — Worcester Spy. 


A SELECTION OF THE WORLD’S BEST SHORT STORIES. 


By SHERWIN CODY, author of “The Art of Short Story Writing.” 
Printed on thin “* Bible’’ paper, flexible binding. 18mo. $1.00 net; delivered, $1.08. 

GENERAL introduction and successive introductions to the various separate stories in this volume give a 

short but comprehensive history of the art of short story writing, from the Decameron and the Arabian 
Nights to Barrie and Kipling. Mr. Cody’s earlier book on “The Art of Short Story Writing” has been declared 
by Mr. Zangwill to be the best treatise on the short story that has appeared. The list of stories includes: Patient 
Griselda ; Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp ; Rip Van Winkle ; A Passion in the Desert ; A Christmas Carol ; 
The Gold Bug ; The Great Stone Face ; The Necklace ; The Man Who Would be King ; and others. 








PRINTED AT THE MERRYMOUNT PRESS. 
Mz. D. B. Urprxsz of the Merrymount Press has excelled particularly in the production of books 
in which the subject matter calls for an irreproachable typographical treatment and a decid- 
edly literary appearance. Three books of Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co.’s Spring List have been 
printed by Mr. Updike with notable success. They are small in size, most attractively bound 
in flexible cloth covers, and printed from a new type used only at the Merrymount Press. 


RIGHT READING. 


QUOTATIONS FROM TEN FAMOUS AUTHORS ON THE CHOICE AND USE OF BOOKS. 
Fiexibie binding. 24moc, 80 cts. net; delivered, 84 cts. 
“ “THERE is so much wisdom, so much inspiration, so much that is practical and profitable for every reader in 
these pages, that if the literary impulse were as strong in us as the religious impulse is in some people 
we would scatter this little volume broadcast as a treat.” — New York Commercial Advertiser. 


HELPFUL THOUGHTS. 


NEW SELECTIONS FROM MARCUS AURELIUS. By WALTER LEE BROWN. 
Companion volume to “ Right Reading.” Flexible binding. 24mo. 80 cts. net. 
HIS new selection from the “ Meditations” is exactly similar in appearance and size to the book just mentioned. 
The selections have been admirably chosen; and, as the title indicates, they are made with a view of providing 
a philosophy of some real value to the reader. Mr. Brown is well known as a collector of Aurelius. 


THE BOOK LOVER. 


A GUIDE TO THE BEST READING. By JAMES BALDWIN, Ph.D. 
A new edition, rewritten and printed from new plates. 12mo. $1.00 net; delivered, $1.06. 
THE unique position and permanent value of Professor Baldwin’s “ Book Lover” among books of literary 
reference has led to an urgent demand for a new edition brought down to date, as it has never been succeeded 
by an equally useful book of the same kind. For this new edition the text has been entirely re-written, and 
brought down to the present time, and many new lists added. In its previous form twelve editions were sold. 





These books may be had of all booksellers, or of 
A. C. MCCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 
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FOUR VERY GOOD NOVELS 








N one but the Brave By Hamblen Sears 


ARELY, indeed, do we come across a story possessing so much vim and vigor as this stirring tale of the 
Revolution. The action is not only constant, but it is fascinating on every page. The plot is most unique, 

and the book, as a whole, is well worth reading. 

One paper says: ‘The interest of the story is very <a maintained, and those who have a fancy for its style will 
find in it an abundance to sharpen their sense of entertainment. 

Another: “ Mr. Sears’s talent cannot be doubted. He wuttes graphically ; he has invention ; he is, in brief, well equipped 
to write stories of action. The result is a novel well worth reading."’ 

Illustrated, $1.50. 








Lord Alingham, Bankrupt By Marie Manning 


DELIGHTFUL story, fresh in epigram and incident, and effectively entertaining, sparkling with wit and 
sarcasm, and indicating much clever knowledge of human nature and of the world in 


The Syracuse Herald says: ‘‘ There is very much to commend in Miss Manning's work. She never goes to unpardonable 
extremes, and thus her humor of delineation is not made ineffective. Her conversations are bright and clever; and she has a 
very deft touch, and manages to make vital the things of which she tellsus. This is agift not altogether common among novelists. "’ 


$1.50. 








Spindle and Plough By Mrs. Henry Dudeney 


A® uncommon story uncommonly well told, exhibiting effectively the sombre strength characteristic of Mrs. 
Dadeney’s work, and fully maintaining the high standard of excellence set by her earlier books. 

The Detroit Free Press says: “‘ Mrs. Dudeney never writes without a purpose, and in this very original study of an unusual 
character her object is to disclose the principle of femininity as dominating even a strong, forceful, self-reliant woman. . . . 
‘Spindle and Plough’ is anything but commonplace, and is as strong a story as Mrs. Dudeney has written, without the gloom 
and pessimism of some of her books.”’ $1.50 








The Yellow Fiend By Mrs. Alexander 


The Brooklyn Eagle says: “In ‘The Yellow Fiend’ Mrs. Alexander draws a vivid picture of an aged miser who labors under 
the delusion that a fiendish spirit, which can only be placated by the continued accumulation of the precious metal, dwells in 
gold. Detestable as the man’s character is the reader feels that he is deserving of pity, his sordid life having originated in his 
brooding over the death of a beautiful and idolized young wife who had fallen into a decline from want of the common necessaries 
of life. The main interest of the story centres in the miser’s granddaughter, who is unexpectedly left to his support by the 
death of her parents, and the story of her unhappiness, despair, and struggles to become an artist, in order to support herself, is 
sufficiently exciting to hold the interest to the end, which happily promises a fuller and happier life for the sorely tried heroine.’’ 


$1.50. 











DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 372 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Chicago, Milwaukee & 


St. Paul Railway California 
Electric Lighted Trains Between in Summer 


CHICAGO $50 from Chicago 
DES MOINES $47.50 from St. Louis 
SIOUX CITY $45 from Kansas City 


Out and back 
CHICAGO OMAHA May 27 to June 8 
MILWAUKEE August 2 to 8 
ST. PAUL Quick and cool way to go 


Harvey Meal Service 
MINNEAPOLIS See Grand Canyon of 


Ari Y i 
EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK. rizona and Yosemite 





| Address, Gen’! Pass. Office 
A. T. & S. F. R’y, Chicago 


Santa Fe 


City Ticket Office: . . . 95 Adams Street. 


Union Passenger Station: 
Madison, Adams, and Canal Streets, 


CHICAGO. 


| 
| 
| 





THE | RAVELERS VOICE CULTURE 


F HARTFORD, NN. | 
anal’ tah. es, | FREDERICK BRUEGGER 


ISSUES ACCIDENT POLICIES, | 720 and 721 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO 


Covering Accidents of Travel, Sport, or Business, | 

at home abroad. 
ISSUES LIFE & ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 
All Forms, Low Rates, and Non-Forfeitable. 


ASSETS, $33,813,055.74. LIABILITIES, $28,807 ,741.45 
EXCESS SECURITY, $5,005,314.29. 
Returned to Policy Holders since 1864, $46,083,706.05. 


THE FINE ARTS BUILDING 


( Founded by Studebaker Brothers) 
CHARLES C. CURTISS . . DIRECTOR. 


Nos. 203-207 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


For the accommodation of Artistic, Literary, and Educational interests exclusively. 


NOW OCCUPIED IN PART BY 


The Caxton Club, The Chicago Woman’s Club, The Fortnightly Club, The Amateur Musical Club, The University 
of Chieago Teachers’ College and Trustees’ Rooms, The Anna Morgan School of Dramatic Art, The Mrs. John 
Vance Cheney School of Music, The Sherwood Music School, The Prang Educational Co., D. Appleton & Co., ete. 


Pupils now appearing with the 


Castle Square Opera Company, 
“The Burgomaster,”’ 
‘ ««The Explorers,”’ 


And other opera companies. 
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uthors’ este. 
gency 


Send stamp fi 
WM. A. DRESSER, 52 Atherton St., 
Mention The Dial. 


Egleston Square, Boston, Mass. 
STORY-WRITERS, Biographers, Historians, Peets — Do 
you desire the honest 


correction, or advice as to publication ? 

George William Curtis, is “‘ done as it should be by The 

Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Do You 
Write? ._,, Serontal, RRBAN 


L4 TELY PUBLISHED: ** The Livingstons of Squirrel Hill,’’ 
by Loumsz Stoane Wrar. A charming story. $1.50. 


BONNELL, SILVER & CO., 24 West 22d Street, New York. 











Instruction by mail in literary ition. 
suited to all needs. ghar su 

Revision, criticism, and sale of MSS, 

Send for circular. 








CHICAGO ELECTROTYPE AND 
STEREOTYPE CoO. 


ELECTROTYPERS 


DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS 
Nos. 149-155 Plymouth Place, CHICAGO. 





Volume Five of the 
OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS 


Uniform with the preceding volumes of the series, 
NOW READY. 
Among its contents are leaflets on the early English 
Explorations, the text of the Hague Arbitration Treaty, 
and King Alfred’s Description of England. 
Bound in Cloth, 25 Leaflets, Nos. 101-125. 
Price, $1.50. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 
Old South Meeting House, 
WASHINGTON STREET : : BOSTON. 








Adventures in Tibet 
By WILLIAM CAREY 


Including the complete diary of Miss Annie R. Taylor’s 
remarkable journey from Tau-Chau to Ta-Chien-Lu, 
through the heart of the forbidden land. 


Large octavo, silk cloth binding, 75 handsome 
illustrations. Price, $1.50 net. 


Miss Taylor made the journey with only faithless native 
guides as attendants. It is a remarkable tale. 





THE Baker & TAyLor Co., New York 











Books of All Publishers on 


MEDICINE, DENTISTRY, RY, PHARMACY, 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & COMPANY 
1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 








OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. Send for, Cate 
A. J. CRAWFORD, Tenth and Pine Streets, St. Louis, Missouri. 
FOR ANY BOOK ON EARTH — 


Write to H. H. TIMBY, Book Hunter, 
CATALOGUES FREE. Conneaut, Ohio. 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
Attorney at Law. Law and Patents. 
614 Roanoke Building, 145 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO. 
Patents, Trade-Marks, Copyright; and Claims in Chicago 
and Washington. 











WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
AT 
LIBERAL 
Bef write fi 
DISCOUNTS | Betore buying Booxs, write for quotations. An 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, ” “est, 7a stree* 


eration htvebdithencth antmastess Games 


MR. GRANT. 
WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
Address MR. GRANT. 








BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. When in England call. 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOK-8SHOP, 14-16 Bright Street, Bmamenam. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS 





oie offered for Sale in ‘the World. 
sent post free on ap ion. Books 
Spencer, 27 New ‘ord St., London, W. C., 


MAGGS BROS., ' S*7nd,¥<. London, 


<~ Books. Fine Library Editions of Standard Authors, 
and Travels, Printed Books, First Editions of the 
17th, 18th, Mgt and 19th Cant ry Writers Works on Art, Choice Examples 
of Bookbinding, Illustrated Works of all Periods. Also Rare Portraits, 
Mezzotinis, Line, Stipple, and Color Engravings, and Autographs. 
Those visiting England should not fail to call and inspect 
our stock, which is not only eee ot 
Classified Catalogues free on 


STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH. 


L. C. BONAME, Author and Publisher, 

258 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A carefully graded series for schools and colleges. Thorough drill 
in pronunciation and essentials of grammar. Practice in conversation 
and composition. Part J. (60 cts.), Part IT. (90 cta.), for primary and 
intermediate grades, Part ITT. ($1.00), irregular verbs, idioms, compo- 
sition, syntax, for advanced a Part I V. (35 cts), Handbook 
of Pronunciation, concise and Pp ve, for 

















Gone Abroad this Summer ? 
If so, take a copy of 
THE COMPLETE POCKET GUIDE TO EUROPE 
Edited by E. C. and T. L. STEDMAN, 
Concise, handy, clear and legible maps, and altogether 
the best of the kind. 
Full flexible leather, postpaid, $1.25. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue : NEW YORK CITY 
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L.C. PAGE & COMPANY 


ANNOUNCE FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION 





The Kindred of the Wild 


A Book of Animal Life 
By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
Author of “The Heart of the Ancient Wood,” “The Forge in the Forest,” ete. Illustrated with 51 


full-page plates and many decorations from drawings by Cuar.es Livineston BuLL. 


large 12mo, $2.00. 


Cloth, 


In the delineation of nature and wild life Professor Roberts has an individuality all his own. 
Although his works invite comparison, he does not follow in the footsteps of Kipling in the “Jungle 
The same unwonted note that he struck in “The 
Heart of the Ancient Wood” is heard in deeper cadence in “The Kindred of the Wild.” 


Tales,” nor is he an imitator of Thompson-Seton. 





THEY ALSO CALL ATTENTION TO 


The Complete Poems of 
Charles G. D. Roberts 


Library 12mo, gilt top, with photogravure portrait, 
$1.50. 


The Heart of the Ancient Wood 
By 
Cuar.es G. D. Roperts. 
Library 12mo, gilt top, decorative cover, $1.50. 


“ One of the most fascinating novels of recent days.” — 
Boston Journal. 

“A classic twentieth century romance.” — New York 
Commercial Advertiser. 





In this volume are gathered together the best of Pro- 
fessor Roberts’s Poems. In his own words, they are “all 
my verse that I care to preserve.” 





OTHER IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


Abroad 


With the Jimmies 
By 
Lian BELL. 
Library 12mo, gilt top, frontis- 
piece, $1.50. 


“. . . Isone of her best and clever- 
est novels . . . filled to the brim with 
amusing incidents and experiences.” — 
New York Press. 


per. 


additional ). 


A 


Coronation Ode 


By 


Buiss CARMAN. 


Printed throughout in red and 
black on a special hand-made 
pa One volume, large 
4to, $1.00 net ( postage, 10c. 


The 


Russells in Chicago 
By Emtry WHEarton. 
Large 16mo, gilt top, illustrated, 
$1.25. 


The narrative of the experiences of 
two young people from m who 
take up their residence in the wilds by 
Lake Michigan. The characteristics of 
life in the great Western metropolis are 
touched with a gentle and amusing satire 
as kindly as it is observant and keen. 





Asa Holmes 
Or, At the Cross Roads 
By Annie FEeLLows JOHNSTON. 
Large 16mo, gilt top, frontis- 
piece, $1.00. 


A sketch of country life and country 
humor, done with the simplicity and 
grace which marks all of Miss Johns- 
ton’s work. 





The Prince of the 
Captivity 
B 


y 
Srpvey C. Grier, 
Author of “An Uncrowned 
King,” ete. 
Library 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 
An interesting story of political 
intrigue in the Balkan States. 


The Mate of the 
Good Ship York 


By W. Crark Russet, 
Author of “The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor,” ete. 
Library 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

Full of the savor of the sea and the 


venturesome spirit of the old hardy 
merchant service. 











For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid on receipt of the price by the publishers, 


COMPANY 


BOSTON 





L. C. PAGE & 


THE DIAL PRESS, FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO. 








